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THE MYSTERY OF FRANCE 


France is a mystery to everybody: no one can tell 
what to make of its odd ways, or what it will by and 
by come to. Its people are a puzzle to the world—a 
terror to their neighbours. All Europe waits to see 
what they will do next. I have been in France some 
half-dozen times, and have just returned from it after a 
more than usually lengthened residence, during which, 
with nothing else to do, I mingled with native society 
of different grades. On this, as on former occasions, I 
experienced not a little perplexity. You see a fine 
country, rich in natural resources; beautiful towns and 
cities; art realising its highest aspirations; boundless 
ingenuity and taste; and, generally speaking, an active, 
obliging, and industrious people. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the French are given to idleness. Among 
the classes enjoying a competence there is an excess of 
leisurely recreation. But take the mass of the people. 
The rural population are everlastingly toiling in their 
fields, and making the most of their small possessions ; 
and the consequence is, that the lands are for the most 
part kept as clear of weeds and as tidy as a garden. 
And so also in the towns: you see much constant and 
humble application, particularly among the women. 
We talk of the privations of shopmen and shopwomen. 
Go to Paris! Opposite my lodgings in the Boulevards 
des Italiens were several shops, in which, from eight 
in the morning till ten at night, a number of men and 
girls ministered daily without intermission — no Sab- 
bath for these poor creatures! Every Sunday morn- 
ing off came the shutters as usual, the windows were 
wiped and decorated as usual, and business went on as 
usual, as if such a thing as the Day of Rest had never 
been heard of. This is France: incessant toil; occa- 
sionally a féte, when souls in bondage are let loose; 
but no repose—no time for thought— probably no 
thought, if there were time for it. 

An Englishman of ordinary ideas sees that the French 
have lost two things—religion and loyalty: the sense 
of God’s presence in the world, and the sentiment of 
veneration for human authority. It may be, doubtless 
is, a passing phase of a great people, to be succeeded 
in time by a better. But yet the Englishman must 
admit that the alleged vacuum in the national feelings 
does not wholly account for the mystery, for the French, 
while wanting what Britons think so essential, exhibit 
some social and moral features in which we do not 
approach them. Accustomed to the spectacle of re- 
fined usages and objects of taste, they possess a remark- 
able love of what is neat and tasteful. At no time 
do you observe sluttish dirtiness, rags, and brawling 
misery, such as the eye and ear encounter in the meaner 
quarters of our large Scottish towns; nowhere are seen 


may be noticed at all hours of the day in Glasgow. 
Annually, in sober and constitutional Edinburgh, some 
hundreds of beings are carried to the police-office drunk 
on a barrow—such sights attracting no special obser- 
vation, as if a keen sense of decency were wanting 
amongst us. Can any one say the same thing of a 
French city? On the 4th of May, I walked the streets of 
Paris from morning till night. Along the chief thorough- 
fares, towards the scene of festivity, crowds of people 
from the eastern faubourgs streamed in a ceaseless 
flood; and finally, at a late hour, all returned peacefully 
homewards : it was a grand sight, that stream of well- 
dressed people; it was civilisation of a high order. For 
all that day there was not heard a high or coarse word, 
nor was there seen any jostling or act of rudeness. 
‘The French,’ said I, ‘ know how to behave; they can 
be hgppy without being disorderly.’ ,I write this in 
Edinburgh on the Queen’s Birthday : it is a day of ge- 
neral rejoicing—that is to say, the bells are ringing, and 
there is a good deal of hard drinking. Some lads for the 
last two hours have been amusing themselves next street 
kicking about an old tin kettle; and at this moment, 
vomited from a public-house, two tipsy men are fight- 
ing under my window. Is this civilisation, or what? 

It is tolerably clear that the people who can endure 
favourably comparisons of this kind, if not in all re- 
spects estimable, are deserving of a greater share of 
admiration than is usually accorded them. Vices and 
crimes abound in Paris, and are perhaps of the darkest 
shade ; but the people are, in the main, orderly, deco- 
rous, and well-disposed. The very dregs of the com- 
munity, when in open insurrection, do not steal—in 
arms for a political cause, they would scorn to be 
thieves. Let this fact be compared with the conduct 
of the band of insurgents who for an hour plundered 
the shops of Glasgow. Nor do we find, even among 
the better classes of French society, anything like that 
far-sighted cunning which has lately come out so 
strong in the English character. Their Mississippi 
Scheme — the invention of a Scotsman— may well 
balance our South Sea bubble; but the entrepreneurs 
of the Parisian gambling-houses have been outdone in 
swindling by English railway speculators. On these 
various accounts the French cannot, without prejudice, 
be spoken of contemptuously. With all their faults, 
they are a great people. It is because they are great, 
and can make themselves respected, that we feel so 
much interested in getting at the bottom of that mys- 
terious unsettledness which affects their public career. 
In a people who can be so assiduously industrious, and 
do such marvellous things in art, science, and litera- 
ture, we might naturally expect the ability for con- 
structing a government on a solid basis; but from all 
experience, it is evident that this is precisely the one 
thing they cannot do. 
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A defect so remarkable in the character of a nation 
might very properly engage a degree of philosophical 
inquiry beyond the scope of these limited pages. In a 
glance merely at the subject, however, it could probably 
be shown that the recent and prospective misfortunes 
of the country are due to causes which lie on the very 
surface of history. It is fashionable to trace na- 
tional idiosyncrasies to the effects of race. Essentially 
Celtic, the giddy impulsiveness of the French charac- 
ter is ascribed to something in the physical constitu- 
tion. It might be improper to meet this species of 
allegation with a point-blank denial, though it is very 
evident that the pure descendants of French families 
in England are in no way distinguishable in regard to 
solidity of understanding from the oldest inhabitants 
of the country. Without venturing further into this 
delicate matter, I am inclined to impute the whole— 
or very nearly the whole—of the French incapacity 
for government to the plainly obvious reason, that 
they have never been taught. ’Tis education makes 
the man—not meaning by that merely school learning, 
but the rearing up of habits, through the daily influence 
of example, from generation to generation. When the 
Englishman sits down comfortably at his fireside, and 
congratulates himself on the steady working of the 
institutions which shelter his life, his liberties, and his 
property, he is, I fear, not sufficiently cognisant of the 
fact how all this was brought about. On comparing 
the course of events in English and French history, 
the source of our security and French insecurity is 
revealed. From the most remote times, self-govern- 
ment of some sort has been habitual to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. From the forests of Germany, they brought 
with them the practice of wardmotes and juries. This 
was but the ABC of their learning. Substantially, 
they owe their training in constitutional forms to their 
kings. Municipal privileges—that is, powers of local 
self-government by delegation—were communicated by 
the sovereign to bodies of traders in towns, as a make- 
weight against the encroachments of the barons; and 
it was this alliance of the people with their kings that 
is the fine feature alike in English and Scottish history. 
In France, on the contrary, the kings and the barons 
united to oppress the people, and keep them in a state 
of tutelage; even the church, usually favourable to 
popular claims, was in France, up till the period when 
repentance was too late, an arrogant, overbearing corpo- 
ration. It is trite to remind the reader, that when the 
Revolution of 1789 broke out in France, all power what- 
soever was in the hands of the crown, the nobility, 
and the clergy. The privileged orders, as they were 
called, ruled everything, but contributed nothing. The 
people, viewed as objects of taxation, alone furnished 
means to carry on the operations of government. The 
slightest concession of the nobility and clergy to pay 
a trifle towards the disembarrassing of the finances, 
would have averted the Revolution. We all know 
what the privileged orders would have afterwards given 
to recall their fatal opposition. Have they not been 
punished ? 

Everybody likewise knows how the French people, 
suddenly and unpreparedly admitted to self-manage- 
ment, have gone on blunderingly till the present mo- 
ment. Had Bonaparte been in all things an enlightened 
despot, he possessed the means, as he had the oppor- 
tunity, of conferring charters of self-government on 
communities sufficiently enlightened to have merited 
the privilege. So far, however, from doing so, he 


strengthened and perfected the principle of centralised 


government—put the whole nation under the super- 
vision and control of the executive in Paris. No doubt 
it was an important object with the early revolutionary 
authorities, to unite the hitherto disjointed provinces 
and towns in the new and uniform departmental sys- 
tem; and yet in this by no means discreditably-exe- 
cuted arrangement, they only perpetuated the elements 
of social disorder. The people still remained pretty 
much in their ancient state of tutelage ; were not taught 
to depend exclusively on themselves for local govern- 
ment; did not so much as learn how to meet, consult, 
and petition for a redress of general grievances. The 
successors of Napoleon continued the same deadening 
policy. Guizot, with all his philosophy, did nothing to 
temper or elevate the spirit of a democracy against 
which he is now pleased to declaim. He found the 
French people children in the art of constitutional go- 
vernment, and he left them so. 

The pernicious principle which enables a minister in 
Paris—no matter how installed—to command a whole 
nation by telegraph, is aggravated by the passiveness, 
which has grown into a habit, under the process of 
property distribution. Abstractly, the law of equal 
inheritance may be just; but in France it has unde- 
niably the effect of disposing the vast body of peasant 
proprietors to take no deep interest in dynastic convul- 
sions. What care they about ‘ rallying round the throne?’ 
One throne to them is as good as another: their fields 
yield their produce as plenteously under a republic as a 
monarchy. Only when the screw of taxation receives 
an additional twist, do they begin to feel that King 
Log would, on the whole, have been preferable to 
President Stork. Whether arising from the same cause, 
or otherwise, it is certain that the French are the 
least inclined of any people in Western Europe to push 
abroad into the world with a view to bettering their 
circumstances. Kept at home by their ignorance of 
foreign languages, their love of country, or their compa- 


rative indifference to commercial gains beyond a limited | 
point, they are further restrained from dispersal by | 
the hopes of honours and place. The Legion of Honour | 


is an exchequer as inexhaustible as the manufactory of 


ribbon from which it draws its supplies. Even youth | 
owns the potency of decoration, A reasonable distribu- | 


tion of cocked-hats and swords is discovered to inspire 
flagging schoolboys with a love of France, glory, and 


grammar; and not to be behind in sentiment, criminals | 


yield a becoming obedience, provided they are marched 
to work to the efficacious strains of a tambour. Place, 
however, is the solid material on which general subser- 
viency is erected. The free resources of the country 
are literally eaten up by a host of functionaries decked 
out in every variety of uniform. The whole civil func- 
tionaries in Great Britain dependent on the state are 
under seventeen thousand in number: in France, the 
number is upwards of half a million, and as many more 
are looking for office. Demoralisation, by the dispen- 
sation of petty offices, is thus a powerful engine of 
authority. The French government maintains a vast 
variety of trading monopolies, not for purposes of re- 


venue, but compensation and bribery. One of the © 


ministers lately entertained the Assembly by a state- 
ment, that he had on his hands as many as twenty 
thousand applications for the privilege of retailing 
tobacco; each applicant putting forth some special 
claim for state favour! An eager pursuit of place 
among restless politicians and a redundant body of 
littérateurs, of course go far to explain the recurring 
phenomena of French revolutions. 
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To an Englishman who gives any consideration to 
the aspect of French society, nothing appears more in- 
consistent than the letter and the practice of the new 
republican constitution. With ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité, inscribed in wearisome repetition on the walls 
of public buildings, with trees of liberty planted in 
mocking profusion, the people—at least those whom I 
had the fortune to converse with—appear to be in a 
condition of infantine ignorance respecting what consti- 
tutes the first elements of freedom. All their revolu- 
tions, all their changes of forms, still leave them at the 
mercy of fiscal regulations diametrically opposed to the 
principles for which they have freely shed their blood. 
The nuisance of passports, preventing all freedom of 
locomotion, except by permission of a magistrate, is 
continued in all its ancient virulence. At every public 
meeting commissaries of police possess a legal title to 
appear officially ; to overawe the speakers; and, if they 
think proper, to turn all to the door by means of a 
company of soldiers. The same functionaries, backed 
by gensdarmes, exercise the authority of paying domi- 
ciliary visits at the dead of night, and carrying off all 
papers for which they have a fancy: no redress. Per- 
sons taken into custody for any alleged offence are kept 
in prison for any length of time without trial: prelimi- 
nary public examinations, with the privilege of giving 
bail, are unknown: practically, whatever be the law on 
the subject, there is no habeas corpus. In the single 
word ‘conscription’ we have a whole chapter of horrors ; 
but I content myself with noticing, that not until a 
young man has passed the ordeal of the ballot, in his 
twenty-first year, does he possess the privilege of being 
married: the demoralisation arising from this cause 
alone is beyond computation. Now, the surprising thing 
is, that none of those despotic regulations is made the 
subject of general complaint: they are submitted to, 
possibly with fretfulness ; but no movement takes place 
towards their removal or modification. Indeed every 
new convulsion may be said to rivet them the more 
closely on the country; for every fresh executive, feel- 
ing the increased criticalness of its position, is obliged 
to maintain itself by restrictions on liberty, which no 
staid monarchy, like that of Britain, finds it requisite 
to employ. A government in danger is always seem- 
ingly tyrannical—breaks through all constitutional prin- 
ciples and forms, and scruples not to set aside any law 
that is opposed to its self-preservation. Hence I can 
really see no end to the series of revolutionary troubles 
in France. A century may elapse before the people 
acquire the habits of thought essential to a state of 
freedom. They will, to all appearance, go on destroying 
government after government, in expectation of finding 
something better; while all the time, their imagined 
corrective is but aggravating the disorder incidental to 
their unhappy condition. 

I left France with gloomy forebodings of the future ; 
nor did I find any person in my journey who enter- 
tained the most distant hope that the then present state 
of affairs could last. Unfortunately, no one can exactly 
define what form of government is at once practicable 
and expedient. There is a chaos of principle—antago- 
nisms impossible to be reconciled. In the political 
paroxysm of 1848, forms were established thoroughly 
at variance with national tranquillity, and yet which it 
does not seem to be in the nature of things to abolish. 
The deliberative power given to the army would alone 
rend a state in pieces; though this weak point in the 
constitution is probably less fatal than the reliance on a 


their 


the constituted authorities only when in the humour to 
do so. Whether without passing through the furnace 
of a civil, or the distractions of a foreign war, France 
will be able to compose her internal differences, is a 
question deeply affecting all Europe. Let her be at 
least assured, that England looks on her struggles 
towards an improved and settled government with 
anything but an unfriendly or jealous spirit, with in- 
deed a degree of sympathy and solicitude very unlike 
the feelings which once unhappily prevailed between 
the two countries. W. C. 


THE EMIGRANTS. 

A STORY OF THE BACKWOODS. 
A YouTHFUL newly-wedded couple were preparing for the 
decisive step of emigration to one of the North Ameri- 
can States: it might be called decisive, because, under 
any circumstances, they contemplated no return hither. 
It is unnecessary to detail all the reasons which deter- 
mined these young persons to abandon their fatherland 
and the amenities of cultivated society, for a retired and 
self-denying residence amidst the primeval forests of the 
‘far west. It may be sufficient to remark, that they 
were every way creditable to them; and that, while their 
wishes and expectations were moderate, their energies 
were braced to meet, in a firm spirit of self-relying 
industry and courage, whatever inconveniences or dis- 
appointments might await them. On one all-import- 
ant point they felt satisfied—namely, that strong mutual 
affection must be the foundation of every step in the 
path of life they had chosen. Amidst,the dimness with 
which the visions of their futurity were blent, this only 
seemed clear. They were voluntarily about to leave, 
perhaps for ever, the luxuries and appliances of polished 
society, together with all the ties of kindred and friend- 
ship which had hitherto smoothed..and beguiled their 
young life’s journey; and they felt, therefore, that the 
love must be of the nature of an enduring, self-denying 
tenderness, which would make them all in all to each 
other, and which would cheer whatever solitude, and 
make amends for whatever privation, they might have 
to encounter in their wilderness lot. On this main 
point, then, their youthful hearts were at rest: they had 
long been intimately acquainted with, and almost as long 
fondly attached to, each other. But in other respects 
they were also peculiarly fitted for the mode of life they 
now anticipated, and it was probably an intuitive per- 
ception of this fact that finally influenced their decision, 
so they set themselves cheerily to their multifarious 
preparations, 

‘I shall make a much better farmer than I ever should 
a merchant I feel confident,’ said George Hadley ; ‘ and 
now my early penchant for edge-tools will, I hope, fiad 
useful exercise. I think I shall be able to make some- 
thing better than clumsy—that is, very clumsy—tables 
and chairs for our new home.’ 

* And I,’ said his wife, with a fond responsive smile, 
‘am getting rapidly into all the mysteries of home- 
brewing and baking. I was not idle during my late 
short visit to Cousin Grace, at her country cottage, 
though she did stare prodigiously at my anxiety to pry 
into the depths of everything. I often think of Aunt 
Jane’s lesson, and will even have a hand in every dish 
we have upon the table. Aunt Jane, you must know, 
promised a particular provincial pudding to a very parti- 
cular English gentleman. She felt sure she knew the 
ingredients necessary, the proportions, and how to mix 
them, having often done it: but alas ! she knew not how, 
or the proper time, to cook it. When she had learned 
to make pies and puddings, the cook or a baker finished 
them: here she was at fault, and to her shame and mor- 
tification the pudding was spoiled and uneatable.’ 

Thus they encouraged each other, and chatted over 
prospects and plans, 


till the time of leave-taking 
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arrived. Here they did wisely also, we think: they 
made no formal farewells; but having incidentally men- 
tioned their intentions to each of their friends, so as to 
feel assured it would not be taken amiss, they quietly 
slipped away by themselves; and thus, as Marion said, 
when she stood on the vessel’s deck, and looked her last 
on England, the gaze was not dimmed by friendship’s 
tears, but the past looked bright, as did the future. 

They had collected rather a formidable equipment of 
articles for personal and domestic comforts, as it was 
one of their aims to retain as many of the agrémens of 
the past as their future position would justify or admit 
of. In one particular they practised praiseworthy self- 
denial: they were both passionately fond of music, but, 
fearing lest this pursuit should tempt them to sacrifice 
to it too much of their time, after some consultation 
they agreed to take no musical instruments or music 
with them. We shall just add, that they had unitedly 
about two thousand pounds; a capital which would go 
but a little way in their rank in Britain, but which is 
ample for a settler in a colony who is contented to 
begin moderately. 

After a pleasant voyage, George and Marion Hadley 
landed in New York. There they immediately sought, 
and soon obtained information, as to the best district 
to which to proceed. For the most part all things 
went favourably. They secured a farm, partially cleared, 
which the occupant, from various misfortunes, was 
obliged to resign, and which their romantic wish to be 
alone induced them to prefer to others, from its isola- 
tion, and being rather out of the track which the tide 
of immigration seemed likely to take. They had a 
fancy to keep their home retired amidst the wilds, even 
—— townships arise at no great distance around 
them. 

At the last place on the borders of civilisation, our 
emigrants provided supplies of such additional things 
as they seemed likely to want, with wagons and assist- 
ants to convey them to their destination. ‘This was the 
most toilsome part of their long journey; still novelty, 
curiosity, the longings, and even the suspense of hope, 
made it pass gladsomely. But yet, hopeful and light- 
hearted as were Mr and Mrs Hadley, it was not in 
human nature, when their future resting-place was 
reached, not to exchange a look that seemed to say, 
‘Shall this desolate spot ever become the paradise we 
have dreamed of?’ ‘The fence, originally but partial, 
was now lying broken down and destroyed; the un- 
sightly stumps and tangled ground, a half ruinous log- 
house, and the dark interminable forest, amidst whose 
gloomy recesses the strong breeze was sighing what 
sounded more like a melancholy dirge than a cheer- 
ful welcome—these were the dark features. But the 
summer sun shone gloriously; a cluster of majestic 
trees shaded and sheltered the dwelling; a few apple- 
trees were even now bending beneath their load of 
fruit, and some cultivated rose-bushes showed that 
here a garden once had smiled, and might smile again. 
The house was hardly fit to shelter the newly-arrived, 
with their goods and chattels; their first care, there- 
fore, was to arrange for assistance in the erection of 
a new and more commodious dwelling. This, where 
wood was so plenty, and wood nearly all that was re- 
quired, was soon accomplished. The walls were of 
rough logs, inside they were neatly boarded, and after- 
wards varnished : the roof was also of boards, with tar 
and bark instead of slate or tiling: there was a light 
and spacious kitchen, and above it a comfortable room, 
intended for guests: there was no hall, but directly 
opening from the kitchen was a good apartment, which 
might be called a parlour from its furniture and appoint- 
ments ; and still within, leading from it, was the chamber, 
or sanctum sanctorum—very snug, yet light and cheerful, 
its window looking to a pleasant glade in the solemn 
wood, where Marion felt sure they should find some 
agreeable walk; and in fact they did find so many, that 
on that side they allowed the stately trees to remain 
in their ancient majesty. Hardly was the house made 


habitable, ere the team was at work for the autumn — 


sowing; and then succeeded winter, with its fence-mak- 
ing, and almost equally important in-door employments, 
completing the domestic comforts ; and then they called 
their home ‘ Young Hope Farm.’ 

But it is not our intention to follow these settlers 
through all the details of their transatlantic residence. 
Suffice it to say they prospered. Their moderate 
wants were soon abundantly supplied from their own 
farm, and chiefly by the work of their own hands; 
for, except in spring and harvest, one stout servant- 
girl was all their help. Marion had a small dairy, 
she had poultry of the finest kinds in abundance, and 
she raised in the garden the only ornaments they 
cared for—the flowers of their country. George culti- 
vated excellent fruit; he followed his plough, and super- 
intended in person every operation of the farm; while 
for healthful recreation, and a pleasant variety to their 
table, he had his gun and plenty of unrestricted game. 


In the evening they had a few well-chosen books, or,. 


if busily engaged with their hands, they often joined 
their voices in some of the melodies of home, and con- 
cluded with a grateful hymn of praise. Happily passed 
their time, not a moment unemployed; and they cast not 
one ‘longing, lingering look behind.’ But, monotonous 
as to some this life might appear, unvaried by friendly 
greetings or pleasant reunions, and uncheered by Sab- 
bath bell or social worship, yet one or two incidents 
befell Mr and Mrs Hadley of interest far surpassing 
the average of those in our every-day existence ; and 
these it is our chief object to narrate, as tending to 
illustrate how a self-possessed demeanour and a gene- 
rous heart will meet exigencies the most trying, and 
eventuate in results the most satisfactory. 

The following, as the preceding incidents, are strictly 
true. One of them we should especially shrink from 
having the hardihood to invent; and it is another proof 
of the trite remark, that the romance of real life is often 
more highly wrought, and more deeply affecting than 
any fiction, however well drawn :— 

One hot bright day in the early harvest of the year 
succeeding their arrival in America, Mrs Hadley was 
engaged in the cheerful, cleanly kitchen, making prepa- 
rations for their mid-day meal, of which several labourers 
in the harvest-field had also to partake. Her husband, 
as usual, superintended his work, and even the servant- 
girl had gone out to assist. Mrs Hadley had her face 
turned from the window; but as she saw one shadow 
after another darken the opposite wall, she raised her 
head to glance at the wooden clock, to see if it were 
possible that the dinner-hour had brought her labourers 
from the field. What was her surprise and consterna- 
tion to see the dark figures of several Indians walk into 
her presence with noiseless tread and in utter silence! 
She had always felt an undefined but extreme dread of 
these savages, often represented as so terrible, and had 
shudderingly imagined such a circumstance as now oc- 
curred; but hitherto she had never seen any of them, 
so that the novelty, the suspicion, and her unprotected 
situation, caused her heart to sink within her. It was 
only for a moment however. 

When two men had entered, she was relieved to see 
them followed by a young woman, carrying on her 
shoulder a little child, and whose timid stealing steps 
formed a striking contrast to the bold and confident 
bearing of the men. Mrs Hadley, rallying her cou- 
rage, and endeavouring to appear quite unmoved, cour- 
teously greeted the intruders. Though they could not 
understand the import of her words, her gesture and 
her smile were nature’s well-understood telegraph of 
kindliness and welcome. The men exchanged one syl- 
lable, it seemed to her of satisfaction, and continued to 
gaze earnestly at every object they saw around them. 
One of them was tall, and seemed advanced in years; 
the other was young, and was the husband of the 
female. Mrs Hadley, observing that the latter was 
almost sinking from heat and fatigue, took the child 
from her arms, caressed, and gave it a large piece of 
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white bread, which it eagerly ate, and then a draught 
of new milk. She then lifted from the ample pot that 
hung over the fire a mess of savoury soup, which she 
placed on the table, with spoons, and pointed to her 
uninvited guests to eat. They looked at each other, at 
the food, and at her, but said and did nothing. Eager to 
propitiate their good-will, as well as anxious to fulfil 
the duties of hospitality to any of the brotherhood of 
man, the hostess seated herself at the table, took a 
spoon and a piece of bread, and began to eat, as if invit- 
ing and showing her guests the example. She then 
resigned her seat, and was pleased to see the men 
gravely, yet with the utmost propriety, eat as they had 
seen her do, though in all probability they had never 
handled a spoon before. Meanwhile the female had 
meekly squatted down at a respectful distance from 
her lord and father ; and Mrs Hadley, recollecting that 
the Indian squaws do not eat with the men, placed 
before her some of the nicest of the meat and vegetables. 
The young woman—for she seemed scarcely above six- 
teen—looked sad and very gentle, yet smiled thank- 
fully and admiringly at the kind and comely white 
woman. 

Short time sufficed for the strangers to make a 
plentiful meal, after which, seeing a pitcher of water 
by, they drank eagerly, and then, with a gesture of 
stately courtesy, stalked away, having hardly uttered a 
word during their visit. As they were departing, Mrs 
Hadley, seeing the child much attracted by a handker- 
chief she wore of many-coloured silk, took it from her 
shoulders, and spread it over the poor babe’s uncovered 
skin, to protect it from the fierce rays of the noonday 
sun. The mother more than once looked back with a 
deeply-grateful smile, and very soon they were all out 
of sight amidst the forest. 

Mr Hadley was much annoyed by this occurrence, 
and thought it only prudent that his wife should not 
again be left alone, for fear of a similar or a worse 
alarm. They saw no more Indians, however, till the 
fall of the following year. By that time they had a 
little girl of their own; and one day when Marion was 
lifting her from her cot in the inner room, she suddenly 
saw a dark and frightfully-painted countenance glaring 
in at the low window. Again she preserved her cool- 
ness and composure, though the effort was even greater 
than before; for ere she could call her husband, who 
was not far off, the house was surrounded by eight or 
ten fearful-looking savages. This time, as no females 
were with them, Mrs Hadley justly concluded that 
they were a war party, and might be bent on mischief. 
With her child in her arms, she hastened into the 
kitchen, and warned the servant-girl of their unwelcome 
neighbours, commanding her on no account to display 
the least distrust or displeasure. Hardly had she had 
time for this communication, when the armed warriors 
crowded into the house, unceremoniously, yet with the 
appearance of harmlessness; and she soon had the plea- 
sure to recognise among them the elderly man who had 
formerly visited her. He advanced to the fireplace, and 
looked as if for the great boiling pot; but there was 
none there that day. The hostess, however, understood 
him ; and smiling at him (she afterwards averred it was 
a very fainthearted smile), as if to let him know she did, 
she brought a large bowl of sweet milk and a basket of 
wheaten cakes, inviting the Indians to partake, which 
they did, but without seating themselves. Mr Hadley 
soon after stepped in, his gun on his arm, and looked 
aghast when he saw by whom his kitchen was occupied. 
One of the Indians instantly wished to examine his 
fowling-piece. Alarmed at the danger, and anxious to 
make an impression on the wild strangers, George first 
fired it off at one of his own pigs that had strayed near. 
Most of the savages started, uttering exclamations of 
surprise, and then leaped to the dead animal, to examine 
it more closely. When he saw their excitement and 
frantic gestures, he began to fear he had not acted 
wisely ; certainly he had not exercised the prudence 
and self-command his “farion had done. Some of the 


warriors remained within the threshold, and copes 
acquainted with the use of fire-arms ; so George loaded 
again as composedly as he could, while his brave wife 
observed suspended round the neck of one of them a 
well-used tobacco-pipe. By her suggestion her hus- 
band offered a supply of the weed he never used him- 
self, but kept for the use of his visitors and labourers. 
This courtesy was received by the Indians with every 
mark of satisfaction, and shortly afterwards they took 
their wished-for departure. After this scarcely a year 
passed that some parties of Indians did not call at the 
farm, and never without interchanging marks of hospi- 
tality and good-will, till it seemed to be generally un- 
derstood that these white people and the Red Men were 
friends and brothers. 

A few seasons now glided peacefully past with Mr 
and Mrs Hadley. They still enjoyed in a great mea- 
sure their beloved retirement; only one family had 
become domiciled within five miles of them. But that 
is near neighbourhood in the backwoods ; so these soli- 
tary families occasionally interchanged visits. ‘Few 
and far between’ were they, it must be said, except 
when some neighbourly assistance was required of 
either. Perhaps it was a candlemaking, or a grand 
maple-sugar-boiling, or it was to look after the house 
during a confinement; on the whole, it was agreeable 
to all parties. Mr and Mrs Oswald had, like our friends 
the Hadleys, emigrated on the strength of love and 
industry; but they were not so fortunate, perhaps not 
so judicious, as the others. The lady had been tenderly 
nurtured, and was little fitted to sustain the roughnesses 
an immigrant family has, especially at first, to encoun- 
ter. Moreover her health was delicate, and her famil 
increased rapidly : three children they had carried with 
them, but only one survived to reach their future home. 
This damped the youthful pair at the’outset. Still Mr 
Oswald and his interesting wife were happy, for they 
were contented and affectionate; and the husband (an 
energetic Irishman) was indefatigable in industry and a 
desire to do well. ‘ 

Mrs Hadley had put her two liftle girls to bed one 
stormy autumnal evening, and was looking forward to a 
few hours of tranquil industry by their happy fireside, 
when the kitchen door was heard to open, and a female 
voice spoke in accents of grief and anxiety. George 
hastened to ask what was the matter, and found it was 
the servant-maid of their friends the Oswalds. She 
had come to ask Mrs Hadley to go immediately to her 
mistress, who had been taken seriously ill. Their only 
farm-servant had met with an accident that had quite 
disabled him, and Mr Oswald himself had ridden off for 
the nearest surgeon, a distance of sixteen miles. The 
girl seemed much excited and distressed ; and Marion, 
knowing the delicate state of her amiable friend, was 
deeply concerned. 

‘What shall I do, George?’ she exclaimed ; ‘a night 
of storm, and such a road! Had it been during day- 
light, or could you have accompanied me. But I could 
not be easy if both of us were to leave our children.’ 

not I better go?’ asked the husband sympathis- 
ingly. 

‘Ah, I suspect it is 7 that ought to be with her: 
poor Lucy! Yes, I will go without more hesitation. 
Get the mare saddled for me: I will leave this girl with 
you, and take our Betty, as the more efficient assistant. 
Hasten, dear George, and I will get ready some little 
matters that may be a 

‘Wrap well up, then, my love,’ said George; for he 
felt he dared not oppose his heroic wife’s proposal, the 
necessity being so pressing. 

After a fervent kiss, and a ‘ God be with you, my dear, 
on your errand of mercy,’ from her fathenh Marion was 


seated on the steady animal, and Betty trudged reso- 
lutely by her side. The wind howled dismally, sweep- 
ing showers of withering leaves to the ground at every 
blast; and masses of black clouds were careering 
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broken and rugged; but the mare knew it pretty 
and after a short time Mrs Hadley proposed that her 
servant should try to ride behind her, thinking they 
would thereby get on more rapidly. This was done, and 
the strong sagacious animal stepped out more surely and 
swiftly, as if aware of the confidence and responsibility 
reposed in her. In fact, in a time which, even to their 
anxiety, seemed short, the good Samaritans reached Mr 
Oswald’s dwelling. 

Marion knew that there were none to receive or to 
greet her; but all the more eagerly she hastened into 
the house, leaving Betty to attend to their steed. The 
kitchen was in darkness; a large house-dog sprung 
growling to meet the guest, whose arrival would doubt- 
less be so welcome; but almost immediately recog- 
nising the visitor, the animal retired to the cheerless 
hearth whining piteously. ‘There was no other sound 
to be heard, and Mrs Hadley hoped her suffering neigh- 
bour might be asleep, as the children doubtless were ; 
so she stepped softly into the family room. A light 
burned dimly near the uncurtained window: it had 
been placed there as a beacon to light the absent home. 
The wood-fire had sunk low, but the regular breathing 
of sleepers was distinctly heard. When Marion had 
snuffed the candle, she saw the eldest boy, who was 
eight years old, with his head laid down on the table 
before which he sat; another little fellow, stretched 
on the floor, carefully covered with a cloak; and the 
youngest on his mother’s bed, which stood in a corner 
of the apartment—all fast asleep. No word, or whisper, 
or sigh came from the invalid. Marion held her breath 
while she stooped over to listen for her friend’s, and 
only the increased throbbing of her own heart was 
audible. The stillness was oppressive. Alas, alas! it 
was that of death—the mother lay a corpse, surrounded 
by her sleeping children! Alone, unaided, she had 
perished in nature’s extremity! The appalled gazer 
soon became too painfully convinced of this fact; and 
the pulses of her own life almost stood still, as she 
beheld the once lovely countenance distorted by pain and 
sorrow, and fixed in its last unconsciousness. Marion 
was a brave-hearted, but she was also a deeply-sensi- 
tive woman. Here was wo indeed! In the whirlwind 
agony of that moment she perceived all its bitterness ; 
yet the lightning glance she permitted herself to take 
of the circumstances, also disclosed to her what was re- 

uired of herself. She stooped over the dead, and closed 
the glazed eyes, and smoothed the convulsed muscles 
of the face; then with a heavy bursting sigh she took in 
her arms the hapless child that slumbered on its mother’s 
deathbed, and tenderly kissing, she laid him in another 
and less sorrowful resting-place: his little brother she 
soon nestled beside him, and then she gently touched the 
sleeper at the table. The poor child started, as if dis- 
tressed that wearied nature had overcome his intended 
and promised watchfulness. 

‘Has papa come back?’ he asked. ‘Is mamma 
better? I am so glad you are come, Mrs Hadley!’ 

*Go to bed beside your brothers, my dear boy—you 
must be sleepy,’ said his sympathising friend, deeply 
affected to hear him name his mother, whom he idolised. 
‘Your papa will soon arrive now, I daresay ; and in the 
meantime I will see to everything.’ ; 

The boy looked wistfully to his mother’s bed, and 
whispered, ‘Mamma is surely asleep—she was so ill, 
and groaned so sadly; but when Ann went for you, 
she was better, and I gave her a drink; and then she 
told me to sit down and watch the children, for they 
were so sleepy and cross they would not let me put 
them to bed; so they fell asleep, and I waited, and 
waited, and at last I could not keep awake, I believe; 
bat I hope dear mamma did not want me.’ 

*I daresay she did not, my dear; so go to bed now.’ 
And to bed he went. 

Mrs Hadley had a severer task to restrain within 
bounds the expression of Betty’s horror and dismay 
than her own feelings. She at length prevailed on her 


{" assist in making the house more comfortable, for it 


well, | was too apparent that all that day’s work had been left 


undone. A fire was made to blaze cheerfully, the rooms 
swept, the kettle boiled, and tea prepared to refresh 
the gentlemen, now momentarily expected, though one 
of them at least, both females thought, and Betty said, 
could hardly be expected to partake of it. All these 
cares were scarcely completed, when a horse’s trampling 
was heard; and Marion was thankful the surgeon had 
first arrived, so that some preparation might be thought 
of for the husband, bereaved under such distressing 
circumstances. 

The medical man attempted all he thought possible, in 
case the poor lady might yet revive. It proved unavail- 
ing, and the living now were first to be thought of. Mr 
Oswald, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, hastened as 
fast as his jaded horse would carry him; yet dreamed 
not of the fearful blow awaiting him at that home where 
he had so often met his Lucy’s smile of welcome. But 
we shall not attempt to paint the scene on his arrival. 
Henry Oswald, notwithstanding every tenderness of 
preparation that circumstances admitted of, was at first 
almost stunned into insensibility; and I am sorry to 
say, afterwards acted the part of an utterly distracted 
person. The warm-hearted, impulsive Irishman yielded 
to paroxysms of sorrow and despair unworthy of a 
brave or a Christian man, and subversive of his duty to 
his helpless children. 

Almost as soon as the cheerless morning had dawned, 
Mrs Hadley was relieved by the appearance of her hus- 
band. She had done all that seemed immediately neces- 
sary; and thought it best to take the motherless little 
boys home with her till their father was more com- 
posed. Alas, that time came not! The kindly surgeon 
and George Hadley attended upon him through the 
ravings of a brain-fever—and ere the necessary ar- 
rangements for the wife’s funeral could be completed, 
he had followed her to the other world. 

In a few moments of composure preceding death 
he recognised his friend; and when his roving eye 
seemed to ask for his children, the other assured him 
they were with his Marion, and should be tenderly 
cared, and, if necessary, provided for. The exhausted 
father smiled as if satisfied, and closed his eyes in 
death. The pledge thus given to the dying parent was 
amply fulfilled. Mr Hadley endeavoured to let the 
Oswalds’ farm, but did not succeed; therefore, as he 
was unable himself to attend to it, and part of the 
purchase-money remained unpaid, it relapsed almost 
into its pristine state. The relatives of the family in 
Europe were of course informed of what had occurred. 
Oswald’s friends were unable, poor Lucy’s were unwill- 
ing, to interfere or assist; and the children remained 
with the Hadleys, whom God continued to prosper and 
to bless. The two youngest required not long the cares 
of these compassionate strangers. Inheriting weakly 
frames, they soon sank to the grave, over which paren- 
tal tears of anguish were shed by those whose sole ori- 
ginal tie had been pity for the desolate and helpless. 
Richard, the eldest boy, however, grew up a sedate 
and thoughtful lad; and very early became most help- 
ful to his adopted parents. He was a few years older 
than their girls; and as Providence had given them no 
sons, Dick Oswald was to them instead of one. He was 
indeed even more ; for to the wellings of devoted love and 
reverence were added in his breast a tide of overflowing 
gratitude, that one might soon foretell would probably 
influence all his future life; and though out of tender 
respect to the memory of his unfortunate parents he 
retained their name, yet by others he was much oftener 
called by that of his benefactors. 

Richard had reached his sixteenth year, when, to his 
great surprise, a letter from his maternal grandfather 
called him to the country and estate of his ancestors. 
There appeared so much that was cold-hearted and 
selfish in this tardy acknowledgment of the orphan lad, 
that he at first spurned indignantly the unwelcome in- 
vitation. Accustomed, however, to school his inclina- 


tions to meet the paramount claims of duty a few days of 
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calm consideration changed or modified the young man’s 
opinions as to his future procedure. He felt as if he 
had not courage to open the subject to his adopted 
mother, but with Mr Hadley he then sought a full con- 
sultation. 

‘I think you ought to meet your grandfather’s wish, 
if not obey his mandate,’ was the result expressed by the 
paternal Hadley. ‘Iam persuaded mercenary motives 
are likely to have little weight with one brought up 
simply and industriously as you have been; yet it can- 
not be overlooked on other accounts, that by the deaths 
of your uncles you are the hope and heir of your 
mother’s ancient family. As a matter of choice, my 
opinion of course is yours, since it would lead you to 
remain with us.’ His voice trembled as he felt the pres- 
or of the young man’s hand. ‘ As a matter of duty,’ he 

roceeded, ‘doubts arise. Has or has not your grand- 
father any claims on you? You tenderly cherish your 
mother’s memory—ask yourself how she would have 
wished you to act?’ This latter consideration was ever 
a sacred point with the youth; it appeared to decide 
the conflict in his mind, and immediately he so ex- 
pressed himself. 

‘Well, then, my dear boy,’ concluded his friend, *‘ we 
must, however reluctantly, consider this matter settled. 
Only this remains to be said: if you should not find 
everything in Britain as you have reason to expect, or 
if you should ever feel the want of friends, or a conge- 
nial home, remember my house and heart, and the 
hearts of my family, will ever be open to receive you 
with a glad welcome.’ And so terminated this painful 
interview—equally painful to the well-balanced mind 
of the excellent Hadley and of the child he had edu- 
cated with so much care. 

The present occurrence was, in truth, a very severe 
trial to all the inmates of Young Hope Farm. And who 
can wonder that it was so? The melancholy parting 
over, and the young man launched abroad into life, we 
can readily imagine he carried much of ‘ Young Hope’ 
with him. Manly and energetic, he was not without 
praiseworthy ambition and ardent curiosity to see the 
world, and all its novel wonders. Yet still the secret 
wishes of his spirit were, that after a few years of 
improvement or of wanderings, he might be permitted 
to return—as a wearied bird would to its nest—to 
the peaceful sheltering haven in the western wilder- 
ness. 

He wrote regularly, though at considerable intervals, 
to his parted friends. his short epistles contained little 
but the strongest expressions of gratitude and affec- 
tionate remembrance, and almost with each were sent 
little articles of use or elegance to those he still called 
his mother and sisters. He had a tutor, and then he 
went to college; and afterwards he travelled with his 
aged relative, and thus he wrote to his friend—‘ Amidst 
all the puerilities and conventional forms of artificial 
society, its heartless ceremonial and tiresome etiquette, 
how often do I find my heart and memory turning to 
the boundless liberty of the glorious woods—the crystal- 
like candour, and outspoken tenderness, with all the 
innocent hilarities and simple enjoyments of my trans- 
atlantic home! I am to study for the bar, I believe, as a 
matter of status and éclat, and I am to inherit a moderate 
patrimonial estate. Oh how gladly would I rather assist 
my father to improve and decorate Young Hope Farm!’ 
And again—‘Greatly would I prefer sitting an hour 
on the lonely grave by our little lake-side in communion 
with nature, to mixing with the most recherché society 
I have yet seen. And oh how much rather would I 
read one of your letters, that tell me I am still dear to 
you, than reap even such academic honours as I have 
attained to, when I cannot have your voices to add 
your meed of applause! My grandfather is very kind, 
and most indulgent : on but one subject are we not con- 
genial. He thinks my heart is too much in my child- 
hood’s home. He seems to be seriously in dread that 
some fine morning he will discover that I have onenet 
to the woods, like a Red Indian but half reclaimed from 


savageism. This, too, may come to pass some day. 
Keep up your hearts, dear ones, in hopes it may. 

Half a dozen years escaped thus, tedious In their 
transit, like a dream when they are gone; and then 
young Oswald’s grandfather died. The patrimony that 
now became Richard’s was found to be heavily burdened: 
for the law, as a profession, he had an unconquerable 
distaste; and to keep up a hollow show on an inadequate 
income, was at variance with every sentiment of manly 
candour and straightforward principle so carefully and 
early instilled into his breast. Richard Oswald, there- 
fore, immediately entered into negotiations with a 
cousin who panted to become a landed proprietor and 
head of the family (and who, indeed, had ever been dis- 
posed to consider the former merely an interloper), and 
from him he accepted an equivalent in cash for his 
patrimony. 


How gladsomely was a letter from the beloved absent | 


one now read and re-read at Young Hope Farm; for it 
said, in a few thrilling, joyful words, that, his duty per- 
formed, his mission accomplished, and himself at liberty, 
he would now return to devote his life to the friends 
that had nurtured his orphanage. From that day mighty 
preparations went on at the farm—preparations intended 
to welcome the wanderer to his nest again. But weeks 
and months rolled on, and Richard arrived not. They 
knew not now how to address him a letter; and hope 
deferred, began to make sick the longing affectionate 
hearts. The spring flowers, whose blossoms he had 
almost promised to greet, were withered; summer was 
fast brightening into a rich productive harvest; but 
Young Hope Farm looked cheerless and sad. Not a 
living thing was to be seen without; no cheerful busy 
sounds, so usual there, were to be heard, except it 
might be the birds singing among: the trees—those 
trees which, twenty years before, were planted as mere 
saplings, now enclosed and concealed the fair home, till 
it was like a nest indeed, and like nothing so much. 
The birds, we say, still sang blithsomely around it: but 
was there mourning within? Yes: in the inner 
chamber lay the matron, the mistress of the house, 
apparently in the last doubtful stage of an acute disease. 
Her devoted husband sat near her, his face buried in his 
hands, for she could not recognise even him. Her 
eldest daughter, most like herself in form and cha- 
racter, supported the sufferer’s head, and endeavoured 
to soothe her restless moanings; while the other, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, was altogether overcome, 
and weeping bitterly. The low casement was partly 
opened to admit the summer breeze, bearing with it 
ouluideaiy the fragrance of woodbine and roses, while 
it swept the long branches of a graceful acacia against 
the window-panes, with a caressing-like gesture, throw- 
ing shadows as graceful and life-like over the nicely- 
papered walls of the rooms and the snow-white draperies 
of the silk couch. 

The watchful daughter fancied her mother spoke: 
she bent her ear to catch the words, and heaved a 
deep sigh as she heard only ‘Richard, Richard!’ Yes, 
many times during the ravings of delirium in the last 
few days had that name burst with deep pathos or 
impatient longing from the parched and fevered lips. 
Richard came not. ‘Oh would he but arrive to soothe 
the last moments, if so it must be!’ thought the 
daughter. 

The family were anxiously expecting, too, the arrival 
of the friendly surgeon, who had been obliged to leave 
them the day before. He at least now came. They 
heard his hove feet; and Mr Hadley was beckoned 
noiselessly from the room to meet him. Almost imme- 
diately he reappeared, and was followed by a stranger, 
who silently gave a brother’s kiss to each of the afflicted 
girls; and ere they could recover their surprise, he was 
kneeling beside the low couch. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘my more than mother! am I 
returned to find you thus?’ 


She opened her eyes, and again murmured dreamily 
‘Richard!’ 
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‘Richard is come, never more to leave you. Oh 
mother, live to bless us!’ 

She looked at him with a sudden, yet faint gleam of 
intelligence, and then wearily turned her head, as if to 
rest. 


The surgeon, who now entered, drew the young man 
and the agitated maidens from the room, which was 
instantly darkened; and the patient slept, happily to 
awake composed and sensible, the crisis past, and re- 
newed life in prospect. And she has lived since then 
many happy years, the valued wife, the tender mother, to 
rejoice over her recovered treasure and reunited family. 

The adopted son built a fair and graceful addition to 
the farm-house, and imparted many elegancies and 
useful appendages to it and to the flourishing gar- 
dens. There he married the eldest daughter, to whom 
his thoughts had long in secret involuntarily turned. 
A nephew of Mr Hadley’s afterwards joined them 
from Scotland, and became the husband of the lovely 
second sister; while a third, yet in childhood, was the 
cherished darling and plaything of all. So the roof- 
tree of Young Hope—its owners delight to think that 
not one of their early hopes has really failed—pro- 
mises fair to become a flourishing stock, adorned 
with numerous noble branches and rich fruit. At all 
events, the fair dwelling now stands in nestling loneli- 
ness and loveliness, a heart-stirring ornament of the 
majestic wilds, an oasis of happy rest, and of anticipa- 
tions realised; demonstrating—how much more breath- 
ingly than our poor words may !—what skill and energy, 
when combined with upright intentions and good feel- 
ing, may accomplish amidst the boundless solitudes of 
the ‘ far west.’ 


FLOOR-CLOTH. 


Ir has been remarked, that a people’s progress in 
civilisation and refinement, may be ascertained from the 
state of their dwellings; and we have no doubt that in 
general it may. There is a commendable selfishness 
that prompts men to collect the fruits of their skill and 
enterprise around them, and make them subservient to 
their pleasure, so that domestic arrangements generally 
reflect not a little of individual character and resources. 
The history of household furniture in Scotland for the 
three last centuries, would present a pretty accurate 
picture of the national progress. In the single depart- 
ment of the floor, there has been a gradual ascent from 
plain mother earth to the elegant Brussels carpet, and 
scarcely less elegant fabric of which we purpose to speak. 
The making of floor, or, as it is sometimes improperly 
called, wax-cloth, is comparatively of modern date, and 
like most manufactures, has reached its present state by 
slow degrees. Of late years the growing demand for it 
as an elegant and fashionable article of household com- 
fort, gave rise to a few large establishments in England; 
but the only one of the kind in Scotland, is the ‘ Scottish 
Floor-Cloth Manufactory,’ of which we purpose giving 
some account. Beside the importance that attaches to 
it as a new branch of skill and industry, the operations 
carried on possess no little interest in themselves. 

This work was erected in the summer of 1847, near 
the populous town of Kirkaldy, and is by far the largest 
pile of masonry in the district, forming a conspicuous 
object from a distance, both to the traveller by railway, 
and the voyager by sea. It is 160 feet long, 87 feet 
wide, and 52 feet high, the walls being of correspond- 
ing thickness. There are four tiers of windows, 150 in 
all, mostly what are called ‘ flake-windows,’ for the pur- 
pose of ventilation. The principal apartment, which is 
the drying-room, occupying the main body of the build- 
ing, contains two rows of immense pillars, reaching from 
the ground to the roof, for the purpose of support- 
ing cross beams, from which the cloth is suspended 
when drying. These pillars are entire pines, such 
as are used for masts, imported direct from Russia. 
Some idea may be formed of their strength when it is 
considered, that beside the support given to the roof, 


they sustain the weight of 180 or 200 pieces of half a 
ton each. We were shown over the premises by the 
enterprising proprietor, Mr Nairn, who kindly ex- 
plained all the different processes. The original fabric, 
which the English works mostly import from Scotland, 
but is here manufactured on the spot, is a coarse flaxen 
cloth, which is worked by two men in broad looms, 
being eight yards wide. The cuts of canvas, on being 
hoisted to an apartment called the ‘frame-room,’ are 
stretched on large vertical frames, for the purpose of 
receiving the ground-paint ; but before describing this 
process, let us look at the preparation of the paint. 
The materials used are chiefly the ochres and leads, 
which are thoroughly pulverised by a crushing roller, 
and then mixed with linseed-oil, and other ingredients 
suitable to the purpose. To reduce them to a further 
degree of fineness, they are then poured into a ‘hopper,’ 
and ground by a pair of millstones, from which they 
flow into stone tubs, where they are kept for use. The 
cloth, having been stretched on the frames already 
mentioned, which reach from side to side of the build- 
ing, receives on the back or floor side a coat of size- 
paint, and is thoroughly rubbed with a large piece of 
pumice-stone, in order to render it perfectly smooth. 
The paint is then applied from the tubs with a brush in 
large daubs, and afterwards spread over the cloth with 
a long narrow trowel. The process of rubbing with the 
pumice-stone is repeated, and when the coating is suffi- 
ciently dry, another and another is added, according to 
the desired thickness of the cloth. The consistence of 
the paint, which is about that of molasses, imparts great 
strength and durability to the fabric. On the back of the 
cloth being finished, the face undergoes three or four 
similar processes, and at last receives what is technically 
called the ‘ brush-coat,’ to fit it for the ornamental prints 
of the blocks. As the former coating must be dry be- 
fore another is applied, these operations usually occupy 
three or four months. The pieces are then taken down 
from the frames, and conveyed to the printing gallery, 
in the opposite end of the building. This is a narrow 
platform, placed near the roof, and the operations car- 
ried on in it are precisely similar to those of common 
block-printing. At one time a much ruder method 
was pursued: holes were cut in a piece of pasteboard, 
in shape of the intended pattern, and the paint applied 
through them, as is still done in stencilling the walls 
of rooms; but it always leaves the figure ill-defined, 
as well as deficient in paint. Blocks were intro- 
duced by the late ingenious Mr Nathan Smith of 
London, and have continued to be used ever since. In 
the establishment is a designer, whose business it is 
to devise patterns ; and as every work of the kind has 
one or more of this profession, whose skill and genius 
are considered its peculiar property, it is always an 
object not to copy, but to combine as much as possible 
originality with elegance. The lately-instituted Schools 
of Design are doing much to supply and improve this 
department, in which we are still confessedly behind 
our neighbours across the Channel. The designs are 
transferred to blocks by the woodcutters of Glasgow; 
an art that has now attained a high state of perfection, 
many woodcuts being little inferior to engravings. 
There are always as many blocks used in printing a 
piece as there are colours, usually a few more; and as 
no one must interfere with another, the utmost nicety 
is required in adjusting them to each other, so as to 


bring out the pattern correct and entire. It is interest- | 
ing to observe the printing process, how the design is | 


transferred to the previously-prepared cloth in broken 
portions, till, from seeming irregularity and confusion, 
there results a beautiful and well-defined figure. As 
these operations are concluded, the cloth is drawn from 
the hands of the printers over the side of the gallery, 
and hung up in the immense drying-room, formerly 
described. 

The choice of patterns, as in calico-printing, is purely 
a matter of taste. Each manufacturer exerts his own 
ingenuity, and avails himself, as far as it can be honour- 
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ably done, of the ingenuity of others, to produce such 
designs as will meet public favour. In a manufacture 
like that of calico, where the demand is extensive, a 
single happy design has been known to realise a fortune. 
In floor-cloth, however, the leading patterns are not 
very numerous; but they are brought out with consider- 
able variety of detail, and a few of them are rich and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. They are chiefly granites, marbles, 
oak panellings, Gothics, and chintz. The marbles ex- 
hibit a pleasing variety, in exact imitation of nature; 
but the three last are the most numerous and diversified. 
Some specimens of the Gothic, prevailing colours red 
and green, look very graceful, and are well fitted for long 
passages and spacious halls; but we were most attracted 
by a chintz, consisting of two bouquets of flowers, with 
a variety of drapery interspersed. This expensive cloth 
has ten different colours, and fourteen blocks were re- 
quired to bring out the design. ‘The variety of colours 
and patterns, when the cloths are suspended in the large 
drying-room, forms a rare and gorgeous sight. It is 
impossible to examine this work minutely without per- 
ceiving that floor-cloth is a much more complicated 
and expensive manufacture than is generally supposed. 
Few and simple as the processes may seem, they imply 
an advanced state of the sciences and arts. Some of the 
materials used are the products of researches and dis- 
coveries that extend over ages, and are still very costly. 
A small bag of paint, not larger than a steer’s bladder, 
was pointed out to us as having cost L.20. The arts of 
block-making, designing, and transferring the designs, 
require a degree of skill and nicety, of which those un- 
acquainted with them can form no conception. This is 
a condition of almost all modern manufactures; they 
are raised upon others, without which they could not 
exist. As with the functions of the human economy, 
one is necessary to another. We were wont to consider 


the price of floor-cloth as exorbitant, but our visit to this. 


establishment has materially altered our opinion. In- 
dependently of the large outlay on the requisite build- 
ings, most of the labour required is of the most ex- 
pensive kind; and here, at least, the principal workmen 
are from the large English houses: but, above all, is 
the time that must elapse before the manufacturer can 
obtain a return for his goods. The cloth has to be 
about ten months in the factory before it is fit to be 
sent into the market. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE ‘ SWEDISH-NIGHTINGALE’ PEST. 
We wish—though entirely with a regard to our own 
comfort—that Jenny Lind would either marry or take 
the veil, and so be done with it one way or another. 
While she remains as she is—a spinster—she is a 
serious evil, especially in the provinces. There we hear 
not her sweet strains—except perhaps once or twice 
altogether, when she has condescended to become a 
Wandering Voice. In general, our doom is only to hear 
of her in the London journals; and there we hear too 
much. Would metropolitan editors only consider that, 
though it is sport to them to listen to the actual perform- 
ance of this nightingale, it is death to us to have limit- 
less paragraphs about it! This, however, we could bear, 
as we bear hundreds of other matters local to London, 
and which London innocently supposes to be interest- 
ing to the whole world of Britain. But this eternal 
paragraphing about the personal history of the vocalist 
—this is what we most specially complain of and re- 
monstrate against. That a simple Swedish girl should 
have proved to be a wonder and a prodigy to a multi- 
tude of London English, in as far as she cared little 
about money or puffery, is nothing to us in the country, 
who are of much the same unsophisticated character as 
Miss Lind herself. Their incapability of appreciating 
her motives, and the pure bewilderment which they 
experience in consequence, are no doubt very natu- 
tral to them, but exceedingly impertinent to us. To 
them, moreover, the mysteries of theatrical interests 


are matters of gossip of vast consequence: but to 
us, who know nothing about them, they are vapid 
stuff. The dread of losing a source of entertainment 
which they alone can enjoy, why should we be ever- 
lastingly bored with it? Why, above all, should we be 
condemned to see this delightful specimen of unspoilt 
and. unspoilable humanity badgered through all the 
newspapers about her wish to retire, her intention to 
be married, and so forth, as if the sanctity of an indivi- 
dual will were in this case to be held as a compromised 
right? To us, in the simplicity of the provinces, the 
whole of this generation of paragraphs about Miss 
Lind’s heart and hand is an utter abomination, which 
we should be disposed, if in our power, to make very 
short work in reforming. Since this is not the case, 
we must return to our first position, and say that, were 
it quite the same to Miss Lind to become a Mrs Some- 
thing, and thus cut off the whole troop of Impertinents 
who at present howl after her, we should feel truly 
obliged, being thereby exempted from a trouble and a 
pest which we fear must otherwise continue to vex us 
for years to come. 


PEOPLE’S COLLEGE AT SHEFFIELD. 

The word ‘ college’ is associated with ideas of extensive 
buildings, richly-endowed chairs, and all other ‘ appliances 
and means to boot’ for the advancement of learning. A 
People’s College, then, would mean an institution of the 
kind distinguished by popular features, and more espe- 
cially open to the classes hitherto withheld by want of 
funds from slaking their intellectual thirst at the more 
costly fountains. Let us see how the People’s College 
at Sheffield answers to this definition. 

When Mechanics’ Institutes are arranged for the sup- 
posed advantage of those classes for which they were ori- 
ginally intended, the only branches of*education taught 
at them are the rudimental ones—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. A mechanic, therefore, after having got over 
these stepping-stones to knowledge, is thrown upon his 
own resources. There is no establishment adapted to his 
means where he can receive instruction in the _ 
branches of learning; and if he pursues the path of in- 
quiry at all, he must do so at home, and in the midst 
of many discouragements and interruptions. About seven 
years ago a gentleman, then an Independent minister in 
Sheffield, was struck with this imperfection in the educa- 
tional arrangements of the country; and after a prepara- 
tory lecture, he startled the adherents of the old system 
by opening an institution, which he called the People’s 
College; and in which, besides the instruction usually 
given to mechanics, were classes for grammar, mathe- 
matics, logic, English composition, elocution, &c. besides 
Greek and Latin, and some modern languages. 

This institution was, in point of fact, a private school, 
the property of the reverend gentleman; and it 
through a variety of vicissitudes incidental to such specu- 
lations, during which it was chiefly worked by Mr Bayley 
in person, assisted by some of the senior students as 
monitors, It seems, however, in the opinion of the cor- 
respondent to whom we are indebted for this informa- 
tion, to have at least proved that the working-classes 
are by no means indifferent to those higher studies which 
are usually considered to be beyond their intellectual 
reach; although this opinion would seem to be some- 
what at variance with the fact, that at the close of last 
summer the number of students amounted only to thirty. 
At that time Mr Bayley was appointed to a congregation 
in London, and he e adieu to Sheffield, leaving the 
orphaned college to the chances of the world. 

Now comes the most interesting part of its history. A 
meeting of the principal students took place, at which 
much regret was expressed at the impending fate of the 
institution, and strong opinions advanced as to its pecu- 
liar ap eae for the work of supplying the educational 
wants of the lower-middle and lower classes. In fine, it 
was resolved by these somewhat enthusiastic and high- 
minded persons to continue the college ves; and in 
so spirited a manner were their exertions responded to by 
the people, that upwards of one hundred young men and 
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women at once enrolled their names as members. This 
was six months ago; and so steady has been the increase, 
that at the present moment there is a weekly attendance 
of one hundred and eighty. 

Now let our readers observe this, for here lies the great 
interest of the subject. The college continued, and still 
continues, to be under the sole direction of twelve stu- 
dents, who were chosen as a committee for the purpose; 
and so disinterested are the labours of these persons, that 
they not only devote gratuitously their time and talents 
to the service of the institution, but they pay the same 
fee a3 ordinary scholars—namely, sixpence per week, and 
one shilling per quarter. This fee is the sole revenue— 
the college has never received a shilling in the way of 
donation; and besides these twelve, there has never been 
more than a single other teacher, a gentleman who is paid 
for instructing in French and German. 

In order to convey a correct idea of the class of society 
by which this self-supporting and self-governing estab- 
lishment is carried on, we here indicate the occupations 
of the teaching and managing committee :— 

One master shoemaker. 

One steel refiner. 

Two brushmakers. 

One banker’s clerk. 

One tailor. 

One grinder, 

Two fender-makers. 

One caster. 

One cooper. 

One ironmonger. 

Of these, all are journeymen, with the exception of the 
shoemaker and banker’s clerk. Our informant is one of 
the committee, Mr Isaac Jackson, brushmaker; and he 
concludes his letter thus :—‘ My only object in sending 
you this statement is, that you might use your influence 
to induce the young men and women of other towns to 
* go and do likewise.” What has been done in Sheffield 
may be done elsewhere.’ 

e most effective way in which influence can be used 
in a case of this kind, is simply to give it publicity. 
We have always stood up for the true dignity and inde- 
pendence of the working-classes; and here is a remarkable 
exemplification of the resources they possess within their 
own body. The time has been when a People’s College, 
such as is described above, would have been reckoned 
the idle dream of an enthusiast; and it would have been 
so in reality so long as this belief continued. But, in 
spite of the ill-judged attempts that have been made to 
persuade the working- men that they can do nothing of 
themselves—that they are lost without the fosterin 
care of wealth or authority—a healthy conviction woul 
ap to be rising in their minds that they are them- 
selves the arbiters of their own destiny. e trust this 
may spread, and that our readers will repeat to one 
another, and to themselves, the words of our co - 
dent—* What has been done in Sheffield may be tus 
elsewhere !” 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE PHOLAS FAMILY. 

Ir any one will go to the sea-coast at no great distance 
from Edinburgh, with a hammer in his hand, we can 
— him a speedy introduction to the Pholas family. 

inding some rocks of shale or clay, which the ebbing 
tide just uncovers, let him give a smart rap or two with 
his hammer at the doors of the pholas mansion, and he 
will presently see a hundred tiny jets of water pop out 
of a hundred minute apertures. This will tell him the 
pholades are at home; but to get at them personally is 
more difficult, if possible, than to get personal inter- 
view with the ‘ great ones’ of another family. Always 
supposing that the hammer in question is a geologist’s, 
let the sharp end of it be diligently used until a mass of 
the rock is detached some five or six inches square, 
which, from the friable nature of these strata, is not 


habits and economy. Having got the fragment of rock 
home, and examined it closely, it will be found perfo- 
rated by a large number of holes, which lead to canals 
in its substance. The holes are about the diameter of 
a quill. On splitting a canal perpendicularly down- 
wards, it will be seen that its direction is for the most 
part vertical, and that this direction is common to 
every canal in the mass. Sometimes, however, there is 
a certain degree of inclination in the direction, a fact, 
as we shall have to notice further on, of some conse- 
quence to the geologist. The canal runs with a per- 
ceptible increase of diameter, for five or six inches in 
some cases, into the stone; in others it is not so deep; 
and at its extremity is a pear-shaped cavity, the broadest 
end downwards, and narrowing toward the opening of 
the canal into it. Snugly ensconced in this cavity lies 
the terrified and home-invaded subject of our article— 
the pholas, or, as it is commonly called, the File-fish. 
When it is considered that the pholades are so easily 
come at, and abound in many limestone rocks on our 
coasts, it is somewhat surprising that so much igno- 
rance should have prevailed, and still exists, about 
these curious but simple creatures. Many zoologists 
consider the pholades to belong to the family of bivalve 
animals; but as, in addition to the two valves charac- 
teristic of this class, there are several small supplemen- 
tary portions which protect the hinge, others consi- 
der it belonging properly to the multivalves. It need 
scarcely be said that these valves are the cases or 
coverings of the body, resting upon the fleshy mantle 
which secretes them, and united at the portion called 
the hinge. The shell, thus formed, is chemically com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, and is of the most delicate 
white colour, and frequently of an elegant form. The 
shape is oblong, and narrower at one end than at the 
other. The external surface of the shell of many spe- 
cies is raised into a series of cross-hatched elevations ; 
some proceeding longitudinally, and others transversely; 
in others, however, the surface of the shell is quite 
smooth. These two large valves enclose and protect, 
so far as such a rock-inhabiting creature needs pro- 
tection, the most important visceral organs of the 
pholas. But the habits of the creature demand that it 
should be furnished with some long and pliant instru- 
ment, by means of which, although deep-buried in its cell, 
it may reach the surface of the rock, and bathe in the 
fresh waves outside. On a clear day, and in calm waters, 
any one with sharp eyes may detect lolling out of the 


This is called the ‘ tube’ of the pholas, and is evidently 


and fresh water for respiration,* under the active assist- 
ance of the numerous cilia of the creature. This organ 
is possessed of a certain measure of retractile and con- 
tractile motion for the performance of its functions; by 
virtue of the latter, squirting out the jet of water which 


ascertaining. At the broad extremity of the shell, the 
powerful muscular organ called ‘ the foot’ is situated; by 
means of which, applying itself closely to the rock, the 
pholas obtains a firm fulcrum and point of attachment. 
The pholades derive the whole sum of their nourishment 
from the water, most probably from minute animalcules 
floating therein: on this, as we should say thin, and 


case of such rigid hermits. Being incapable of motion, 
the young pholades are dropped from the tube of the 
parent on the surface of their native rock. Having thus 
briefly mentioned the organisation and peculiarities of 


these animals for the purpose of investigating their 


im difficult, and he will secure a sufficient number of 


* Vide ‘ Ciliary Motion,’ under Popular Information on Science, 
in No. 128. 


holes of the rocks, here and there, a curious tubular | 
process, apparently formed by soldering two tubesto- | 
gether laterally, like the barrels of a fowling-piece. | 


intended to supply the imprisoned creature with food | 


formed our introduction to the animal. It is stated by | 
some observers, that the creature is constantly sucking | 
in and ejecting water through the tube; but with what | 
degree of accuracy we have not had the opportunity of | 


doubtless watery diet, they live, thrive, and grow fat. | 
being conspicuous exceptions to the general rule in the | 
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these creatures, we may relieve the possible tedium of 

pure description by adverting now to that interesting 

part of their history—their terebrating or perforating 
wers, 

Although the pholades are most commonly to be 
found imbedded in limestone rocks, or in marly strata, 
they are by no means exclusively confined to such 
habitats; since there are some which perforate wood of 
the hardest description, and have also been found in 
lava, trap, and sandstone rocks. The young pholas, 
thus cast out upon the tender mercies of a rough world, 
without a protector, and without a home, with a tender 
delicate body, and a stubborn rock for its couch, and in 
addition, exposed to all the fury of a raging tide or 
boisterous surf, is in a condition which demands amazing 
stoutness of heart and energy of purpose. The supply 
is equal to the demand; for the little creature soon 
sets about its work, and in a little while has produced a 
sensible impression on its bed of stone: this deepens 
into a hole; and at length, by dint of unremitting perse- 
verance, the rock-cell is formed, and the molluscous 
hermit dwells therein at ease, as the fruit of his labours. 
In what manner this operation is commenced no one ap- 
pears to have determined, although the ingenious Oliver 
Goldsmith, in his usual easy way of getting over diffi- 
culties, says: ‘The instrument with which it performs 
all its operations, and buries itself in the hardest rock, 
is only a broad fleshy substance somewhat resembling a 
| tongue, which is seen issuing from the bottom of the 
| shell. With this soft and yielding instrument it per- 
| forates the most solid marbles; and having, while yet 
| little and young, made its way by a very narrow entrance 
| into the substance of the stone, it then begins to grow 
bigger, and thus to enlarge its apartment.’ Reject- 
ing, however, this very plausible hypothesis, it is inte- 
resting to inquire upon what grounds zoologists have 
endeavoured to explain the process by which this feeble 
animal effects its entry into the obdurate surface of 
the rock. Probably upon few subjects in natural his- 
tory does so much discrepancy of opinion still exist; 
and when the abundance of subjects every coast pre- 
sents for our investigation is considered, it looks some- 
thing like an opprobrium to the science that the ques- 
tion remains now just where it was forty or fifty years 
ago. The slowness of the process is probably the real 
difficulty in the investigation; but surely a little pa- 
tience would not be misspent in settling the point? The 
opposing theories may be classified under the two deno- 
minations, the mechanical and the chemical. M. Reau- 
mur, that all-intelligent observer, was early attracted to 
this subject; and in an interesting paper communicated 
to the French Academy, he supposes that it is effected 
by a muscular action of the foot, and that the creatures 
entered the rock when it was in a soft condition. The 
latter part of this suggestion is undoubtedly erroneous, 
as the pholades perforate rocks which were only soft 
when at an intense heat at some far-distant time; such 
as trap andlava. The ingenious Mr Gray of the British 
Museum, in a communication contained in the ‘ Zoolo- 
gical Journal,’ believes that by means of the ‘foot’ the 

holades obtain a firm attachment to the rock, and per- 
orate it by a sort of rasping process, effected by a semi- 
rotatory motion of the valves of the shell. Mr Stark 
considered the subject deserving the attention even of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and in a paper read 
before that learned body, he states that, from repeated 
examination of the recent animals, he felt no hesitation 
in asserting that two species at least form their holes 
by rotating and rasping the stone with their valves. 
In confirmation of these gentlemen’s opinion, it is said 
that circular lines are distinctly visible in the cell of the 
animal corresponding to the elevated strie of the shell; 
presenting the appearance as if the boring had been 
effected by an auger; and in some of the cells scooped 
out in wood, this appearance is very striking. Toward 
the upper part of the canal these marks have disap- 
peared, in consequence of the continued friction of the 


A formidable argument is wielded by a host of un- 
reasonable opponents, who say that this cannot be the 
right explanation, because several species of terebrating 
pholades have smooth shells. On the other side, this is 
met by'calling to remembrance the constancy of the 
operation ; and little is known as to the length of time 
which may elapse while these patient miners labour out 
their deepening cell! ‘A drop of water wears away 
stones ;’ or, in the elegant language of one of these side 
advocates, the keys of the pianoforte are hollowed by 
‘the softest touch of the softest fingers.’ And it is 
always to be remembered, that the constant presence of 
water must facilitate the operation. At the meeting of 
the British Association at Plymouth, this question was 
brought forward, and elicited, as usual, the observations 
of a numerous party on either side. Professor Owen, 
with all the weight attaching to his authority, consi- 
dered the holes were produced by the incessant action 
of the cilia of the creature producing currents of water, 
which in process of time wore away the rock. But 
Dr Buckland replied by saying, that if that were the 
case, the cavities would be largest at their openings, 
where greatest force would be exerted; and he rather 
inclined to believe that the creature, by virtue of some 
acid secretion, softened the rock, and then produced 
the cavity by rasping away the softened parts by the 
rotation of its shell. And Mr Phillips followed on the 
same side, saying that the regularity of the holes proved 
that they were made by the motion of the shell, and 
not by currents of water. Sir H. de la Beche thought 
it probable that the carbonic acid evolved in the respi- 
ration of the animal softened the material of the rock, 
and assisted in its disintegration. Were it not that M. 
de Blainville declares, that on a careful examination he 
could detect no trace of acid in the.secretions of the 
pholas, we should be disposed to agree with the me- 
chanico-chemical theorists, and say that the perforations 
were the effect of the joint agency of these two causes; 
and if we accept Sir H. de la Beche’s suggestion, the 
same supposition may still be the correct one. 

When such ‘learned Thebans’ contend so ardently be- 
tween themselves, we may well retire from the field, and 
turn, as it is best to do in all similar cases, rather to the 
established effects than to the litigated causes. Insig- 
nificant as it may seem, the pholas is the cause of great 
anxiety to man, with regard to the stability and perma- 
nence of his submarine undertakings. These tiny 
galleries and mines, multiplying by thousands, and 
attacking a large surface, at once may commit the most 
extensive damage, and lay the foundation of a train of 
events which may one day bring down to ruin the 
proudest monuments of human skill. The Breakwater 
at Plymouth was soon attacked by them, and the unseen 
mischief which they are now effecting there cannot be 
rightly estimated. Not only do they attack stone struc- 
tures beneath the wave, but wooden piers of the most 
solid construction suffer equally; and the only remedy 
against their invasion, is to drive a multitude of nails 
into the timber, so as to render it impossible for the 
creatures to effect an entrance. Their ravages on the 
rocks of different portions of our coast, produce a magni- 
tude of results which, when compared with the minute- 
ness of the agents, is something surprising. The coast 
near Edinburgh is formed by alternating and parallel 
strata of shale and sandstone. The pholades have long 
taken up their dwelling in the shale, and have so honey- 
combed it in every place, that it has become rapidly 
disintegrated and washed away; while the sandstone re- 
mains, only rounded by the influence of time and tide. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr Lyell’s valuable 
work on ‘ Geology,’ will remember that the frontispiece 
is a view of the temple of Serapis at Puteoli. At a cer- 
tain height, the pillars present a completely worm-eaten 
appearance; while above and below they remain unin- 
jured. It is quite evident this is not the work of de- 
sign; and it has been —— to be accounted for by 
the former subsidence of the land beneath the waters, 
when the pillars became exposed to the attacks of the 
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pholades, and its subsequent elevation above the surface, 
when these invaders perished. A similar occurrence 
appears to be testified by the present condition of the 
limestone rocks at Plymouth. Many of them are far 
above the highest tide-mark, yet are found penetrated 
by holes, undoubtedly the cells of former generations of 
pholades. Lower down, the shells of these creatures still 
remain; and at the water’s edge are to be found the ani- 
mals alive. Thus these perforations are often of the 
greatest value to the geologist, in enabling him to deter- 
mine the former height of land. And, as was former! 
mentioned, the inclination of the perforations, which 
are generally vertical, may afford him some clue as to 
whether any alterations have taken place, in the lapse of 
ages, in the arrangement and disposition of the strata. 
The destruction they cause is greatly accelerated by the 
large amount of surface these innumerable holes afford 
to the destructive energies of the atmosphere and water; 
and thus where the smooth surface of the rock might 
have suffered but little degradation by the lapse of a 
considerable space of time, these little excavators greatly 
help forward the process, and become most important 
agents in the formation of fresh strata out of the ruins 
of the old ones. Yet the creature means not so: in im- 
muring itself in the rock, it is obeying the impulse of a 
Divinely-inspired instinct, which teaches it that its 
fragile and delicate shell is no sufficient protection 
against the fury of a boisterous element. Entering into 
the rock, it is safe alike from howling winds, thundering 
waters, and prowling enemies. Thus, in Goldsmith’s 
smoothly-turned sentences, ‘ the pholas lives in darkness, 
indolence, and plenty. It never removes from the nar- 
row mansion into which it has penetrated; and seems 
perfectly contented with being enclosed in its own 
sepulchre. ‘The influx of sea-water that enters by its 
little gallery satisfies all its wants; and without any 
other food, it is found to grow from seven to eight inches 
long, and thick in proportion.’ 

It may be poetical to imagine the pholas thus spend- 
ing a long existence in the obscurity of an undissipated 
night; but it is not so in reality. One of the most sin- 
gular circumstances in their history, is their phosphores- 
cence. This property has been long known; it is even 
mentioned by Pliny. The creature is said to secrete a 
certain luminiferous fluid, which causes everything on 
which it falls to shine with a pale phosphorescence. M. 
de Blainville says, that the pholades are the most lumi- 
nous of all molluscous animals; and he even relates that 
those who eat the animal raw, in the dark appear in a 
most awe-inspiring fashion to be breathing flames! 
This phosphorescent quality is most powerful the fresher 
the animal is; disappearing if dried, and reviving, it is 
gaid, by the addition of a little salt water. The cheering 
beams of the solar ray cannot light this patient miner 
to its work, nor penetrate to the confines of its cell; but 
the Creator has given it a‘ light in its dwelling,’ wholly 
independent of the great source of light to the world 
around; and this pale, gentle, lambent flame makes, 
what otherwise would have been a dismal, gloomy cave, 


’ a light and cheerful home throughout the long years 


of the creature’s existence. 

We have mentioned the pholades as the enemies of 
man in some respects; we may, in conclusion, advert to 
a different and more agreeable relation in which they 
stand towards him. At the tables of some epicures 
these creatures are considered as a great delicacy. The 
Romans, who, as Dr Adam tells us, were particularly 
fond of shell-fish, bringing them all the way from Britain 
to the luxurious city, appear to have set an edible value 
upon the pholades. M. Desmarest, to the great annoy- 
ance of the geologists, has attempted to prove that the 
celebrated perforations in the temple of Serapis by the 
pholades, took place, not in consequence of the subsi- 
dence of the land, but of the conversion of the tem 
and its vicinity into a fish-pond! And M. de Blainville 
aggravates them still more by putting the question, 
‘Whether the pholades were not put there purposely for 
the supply of the table?” At the present day they are 


largely used as an article of food in France and Italy, 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean, where they 
abound. In the neighbourhood of Dieppe, Mr Stark 
tells us that bands of women and children, each armed 
with a pickaxe, make a formidable army against the 
unhappy pholades, who tremble in their rock-citadels 
as these besiegers approach. By means of the sharp 
point of this implement, they are able to detach consi- 
derable fragments of the rock, and a rich harvest of the 
molluscs ensues. They are then sent to market, or, 
deprived of their shells, are used as bait for other fish. 

That gem-like phrase, ‘ sermons in stones,’ to use the 
words of a living poet, has sparkled so long ‘ upon the 
finger of Time,’ that its brilliance has become somewhat 
damaged for our purpose. But if inanimate creation 
can teach lessons of wisdom to man, few, we think, will 
be disposed to deny that a fragment of perforated rock 
is more forcibly eloquent upon the subject of perse- 
verance under difficulties, than the most nervous ap- 
peals to the mind from the pen or lips of any human 
philosopher. 


MOHAMMED ALI’S EXPEDITION UP THE 
WHITE NILE* 


Ir is perhaps some reproach to European en ise and 
skill, that one great quarter of the world should still 
remain in many parts unexplored. Mighty rivers rise we 
know not where, and flow for hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of miles, in we know not what direction; while on 
their banks, and in their vicinity, dwell numerous tribes 
of men whose very names have not yet met our ears. 
Long before the birth of history there was a city-build- 
ing, mummy- making, and tomb - excavating people 
settled on the Lower Nile; and yet, after the lapse of 
four or five thousand years, we have not been able to 
follow up that stream to its source, or to decide whether 
it falls from the Mountains of the Moon or from the 
moon itself. Two travellers, penetrating into Africa 
from different points, are even now, it is said, engaged 
in attempting to solve the problem; and it cannot be 
doubted that, however unwilling Old Nile may be to 
show his head, the perseverance of man will be too strong 
for him, and dissipate every particle of the mystery in 
which he has so long delighted to involve his origin. 

Once in Upper Nubia, we held a conversation with 
certain Arabs, who yar to have penetrated far 
into the interior, and to be well acquainted with the 
character of the tribes found there. They spoke of 
them as gentle and hospitable; and as a proof that 
they fully believed the truth of what they had ad- 
vanced, offered to accompany us any distance up the 
river. Various obstacles then concurred to hinder 
our making the attempt: the Nile was too low to 
allow of our boats being dragged, without much diffi- 
culty, up the dreary length of the second cataract; 
the Strygians, almost in open revolt, barred the pas- 
sage across the Desert; and Mohammed Ali’s tyranny 
had irritated the black population, and rendered them 
inimical to all strangers proceeding under the protection 
of a firman from him. Still, had the season of the year 
been favourable, our persuasion is that the attempt, if 
then made, would have been crowned with success. 
Our Arabs were bound to us by strong personal attach- 
ment; and their natural courage and passion for adven- 
ture would have enabled us to face without flinching 
the dangers of the way. 

Mr Werne proceeded up the White River under much 
more propitious auspices—as far, we mean, as regards 
safety. The expedition consisted of four dahabies from 
Ka4lura (vessels with two masts, and cabins about 100 
feet long, and 12 to 15 broad, each with two cannon); 
three dahabies from Khartum, one of which had also 


ple | two cannon; then two kaidss (ships of burthen with 


* Expedition to Discover the Sources of the White Nile in the 
Years 1840-1841. By Ferdinand Werne. From the German, by 
Charles William O'Reilly. In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1849. 
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one mast); and a sandal (skiff) for communication. 
The crews were composed of 250 soldiers (Negroes, 
Egyptians, and Syrians), and 120 sailors and mariners 
from Alexandria, Nubia, and the land of Sudan. They 
set sail from Khartum on the 23d November 1840, 
and soon reached that imaginary line which consti- 
tutes the boundary of the Turkish dominions. On the 
White, as on the Blue Nile, travellers soon learn to 
complain of the monotony of the scenery, just as men 
do when they are descending through the Alps from 
Switzerland into Italy. The similarity between moun- 
tains is as great as the similarity between plains; and 
you become, therefore, tired of the Alps at least quite as 
soon as of the Desert. But what by Werne and others 
is termed monotony, is only in the general aspect; for 
when you come to note the minuter accidents of the 
landscape, you cannot fail to discover abundant variety. 
In a succession of date and other groves, there is 
a constant vicissitude of light and shade; of expan- 
sion and contraction; of closeness and irregular dis- 
persion ; and then the rise and fall of the banks, the 
aspect of the villages, the open ground or forest in the 
back distance, the sky clouded or bright, and the ever- 
fluctuating river, now narrowing its dimensions to those 
of the Rhine or the Thames, and now spreading away in 
lakes terminating in woods of reeds or gigantic rushes, 
and suffused with pink or tinted with blue by innume- 
rable varieties of the lotus, suffice to keep alive expecta- 
tion and the appetite for novelty : add to these the occur- 
rence of new tribes acting as a mysterious link between 
you and the unknown interior. Bear also in mind that 
every day brings its chances of strife, its probabilities of 
danger, its certainty of perplexities, embarrassments, and 
difficulties, and you have enough to impart vivacity to 
the tamest imagination. 

But in the case of Werne, had external sources of 
interest failed, there would seem to us to have been 
always an ample supply of amusement qn board. The 
old Egyptian pasha had apparently caught all the 
oddities within his reach, and put them on board these 
exploring arks, to excite the curiosity and multiply 
the entertainment of each other. There were Turks 
with Circassian slaves, Kurds from the Alpine regions 
of Central Asia, full of their wild and primitive su- 
perstitions, which they developed in strange stories 
or legends; Arabs, Nubians, Barabras, Negroes, and, 
above all, adventurers and vagabonds from France, 
Germany, and Italy, who had spent half their lives in 
roaming about the shores of the Mediterranean, perse- 
cuted by fortune, and persecuting each other with still 
more unrelenting malignity. The Frenchmen hated 
the Italians; and the Germans, not without reason, paid 
and received the same compliment. Still all was not 
painful in this motley society: all the more remarkable 
originals laboured with incessant assiduity, and gene- 
rally with success, to keep awake the merriment of 
their companions. Of these the most curious was per- 
haps Feizulla Capitan, who sought consolation from the 
ills of life in mending his own breeches, or vest, or 
cloak. He always sat ready to ward off with his needle 
the blows of adversity. If the wind slackened, Feizulla 
stitched; if his crew were lazy or disobedient, he stitched 
again; and if malaria, or heat, or moisture spread 
disease through the expedition, he looked solely to the 
magic little instrument of polished steel for comfort. 
But time and vicissitude work wonders in the greatest 
of men. No needlewoman, compelled to make shirts at 
three-halfpence a piece for advertising houses in the 
City, ever plied her thimble with more persevering 
enthusiasm than Feizulla Capitan ; yet at length it would 
not do. His sorrows bore down his needle, and he took 
to brandy-and-water, or to brandy-neat, as the next 
best substitute. 

The European adventurers, though sometimes equally 
comic, were much less harmless than Feizulla Capitan. 
While he was engaged in stitching up rents, they were 
usually busily employed in making them. Tearing to 


pieces each othier’s repu plotting, ma- 


neuvring, to ingratiate themselves with the Turks, and 
overreach their Christian companions, if the epithet be 
not in general a misnomer. Werne has diligently chro- 
nicled these achievements of theirs; allowing it at the 
same time to appear, however, that he was very little 
more disinterested or amiable than they. Doubtless he 
had sometimes good reason to complain ; as, for example, 
when Vaissier sold him four sacks of moulded biscuits, 
with a few good ones at the top to make the cheat pass. 
We forgave him on that occasion for seizing the iron 
shod in a boot, a heavy stick four feet long, and sallying 
forth in search of the culprit; and we are likewise dis- 
posed to overlook the fact of his not having pushed him 
into the Nile, when, meeting in a narrow pathway over- 
hanging that river, he muttered, by way of deprecation, 
the words ‘wife and children;’ but for the honour of 
our western character, we should have preferred that 
the various instances of meanness, rapacity, and profli- 
gacy recorded in Werne’s volumes had not taken place 
in thé sight of pagans and Mohammedans. 

When men travel through a known country, they 
often mention names which serve as resting-places for 
the reader’s imagination. In ascending the Lower Nile, 
for example, you meet with Kahira, and Benesaef, and 
Manfaloot, and Dendera, and Thebes, and Philea; but 
after leaving Khartum, the voyagers up the White 
Stream appeared to be overwhelmed by the endless ex- 
tension of the same idea. You cross and recross the 
Nile, you sail through reedy lakes, you see the bed of 
rain-torrent after rain-torrent, you successively en- 
counter the villages of the Barabras, Denkas, the Shil- 
buchs, the Keks, the Bundurials, and the Dushoils. 
But these terms are linked with no associations, and 
point out no differences to your mind. In vain does 
the traveller descend to minute details—-inform you that 
the banks to-day were higher or lower by a foot than 
yesterday; that the river turned now towards the east, 
and now towards the west; that its rate of flowing was 
sometimes three, and sometimes four miles an hour: 
you long to push on rapidly towards the mountains, 
where the stream has its perhaps fabulous cradle. 

Yet, by the way, you like to hear a little of the Keks, 
&c.; and therefore Mr Werne, digressing a little from 
south-south-west and south-south -east, which is his 
stock topic when he aims at being eloquent, makes 
a descent upon the shore, and favours us with a few 
particulars respecting the people. The following is a 
favourable specimen of this sort of information :— 

‘A young woman was so enraptured at the sight of 
my glass beads, that she wanted to sell me her child, 
which she carried in a skin under her left arm, as if 
in a bag. I do not think that I am mistaken with 
regard to this offer, although one ought not to be con- 
fident that the daughter of a harmless nation like the 
Keks would do so. Perhaps she was a prisoner, which 
might be the case here generally, and that these women 
are watched by the men. It is always possible that 
the men take their favourite wives with them for com- 
fort’s sake, and leave the others’ at home, or put them 
in some kind of bodily restraint. 

‘ A very large and broad surtuk caught my eye, and 
I was curious to find out the species of wood of which 
it was built; but the bulls, standing close to each other 
there, pointed their horns at me. Two natives sprang 
nimbly to them, in order to quiet them, whereupon [ 
went off as quickly as possible ; and the more so, because 
last year a soldier had been gored to death. A village 
bull towered above all of them. His high horns were 
adorned with two animals’ tails; he had also ornaments 
around his neck. I was not able, however, to examine 
these ornaments very closely ; for he rushed too quickly 
into the herd, that he might, like all the other beasts, 
stick his nose as quickly as possible into the smoke. 
This is a ludicrous sight. Every beast appears to know 
exactly his heap, or rather his neighbourh else an 
uncommon confusion would take place; for they have 
their stakes very close to one another,’ 

Having escaped being gored by the village bull, Mr 
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Werne, falling from Scylla into Charybdis, gets into 
awkward proximity to twenty crocodiles, He is ill and 
weak, and one should say, hardly worth eating; yet the 
crocodiles were of a different opinion; and no sooner 
scented his Teutonic flesh, than they began to put their 
noses and their tails in motion, each for the selfish 

urpose of taking the first bite. But we must allow 

im to tell the story in his own way:—‘ I have for- 
tunately overcome a violent attack of illness which 
overtook me yesterday evening. Such a faintness 
seized me in my excursion ney py that I was 
obliged to sit down. I slept or lay in a swoon, I know 
not which. I awoke when it was already dark. A 
shot was fired near me: I tried to answer; but m 
gun flashed in the pan; for I had fired it off in a half- 
unconscious state to call for assistance. I dragged 
myself in the direction of the spot, and worked through 
the bushes to the shore, in order to walk more com- 
fortably on the sand. At last I had the stream before 
me. On my left I saw the fires near the ships; but I 
was suddenly struck with terror, for there was the hor- 
rible sight of more than twenty crocodiles a few paces 
before me on the light sand! I had really commenced 
to count the beasts; but did not, however, remain 
long in bivio herculis, for they began to move, scenting 
human flesh. I hastened back into the bushes, plunged 
into the holes hollowed out by water which I had pre- 
viously tried to avoid, and arrived without any accident 
close to the ships. I heard voices behind me, and recog- 
nised my servants, who were in search of me. They 
were mourning, and reproaching themselves for having 
left me. Sale set up a loud howl, because he thought I 
was devoured by the crocodiles. They found me on the 
ground; they had also been pursued by the beasts. 
What a poor creature a sick man is!’ 

Most persons who have ever known the Turks will 
read without surprise almost any illustration of their 
cool inhumanity; yet even these perhaps will experi- 
ence some astonishment at reading how, without provo- 
cation, they shot down a number of the harmless natives: 
the sorrow of whose relatives is thus described by 
Werne :— We sailed away with the wind favouring 
our criminal action, for our men had again come on 
board before the firing commenced. ... The natives 
were hastening towards it; but they did not trust them- 
selves near us. Yet they knew not the melancholy 
truth that our shots would hit at a distance. Hitherto 
they feared only the thunder and lightning of them, as 
we had seen several times. We halted a moment; the 
unhappy creatures or relatives of the slain came closer 
to the border of the shore, laid their hands flat together, 
raised them above their head, slid upon their knees 
nearer to us, and sprang again high in the air, with 
their compressed hands stretched aloft, as if to invoke 
the pity of Heaven, and to implore mercy of us. A slim 
young man was so conspicuous by his passionate grief 
that it cut to my heart; and our barbarians laughed 
with all their might. This unbounded attachment to 
one another, and the circumstance that that woman, in 
spite of the danger so close at hand, sought for the man 
of her heart among those who had perished, affected 
me exceedingly ; because such moral intrinsic worth, 
flowing from pure natural hearts, is unfortunately more 
acquired than innate in civilised nations. We had only 
advanced a little on our way, when above thirty unarmed 
natives, who must yet at all events have been informed 
of the tragical incident that had just occurred, sat 
down on the sand directly close to the river, without 
suspicion, or designing any harm to us, as if nothing 
had taken place. And really I had enough to do to 
prevent their being shot at.’ 

After this incident, it was not unnatural that the 
Turks should entertain suspicions of the designs of the 
natives: they could not help feeling conscious that they 
deserved #@ be viewed with detestation, and looked for 
a display of treachery and cruelty similar to their own. 
Having reached a natural obstruction in the stream, 


which, however, would have been none at the period of the | the 


inundation, they began seriously to think of their return; 
and Mr Werne describes the collected circumstances 
which determined them in the following passage :— 
‘ Nature has drawn here a real bar of rocks through the 
White Stream, which we dare not venture to surmount ; 
for the water has fallen for some days, as is quite evi- 
dent, and the vessels could only, by taking out all their 
freight, pass the defile near the large rocks, which is 
called on this account Bab-agate. The river-bed be- 
ginning from hence appears to be generally of a more 
rocky nature ; for we perceive, even from the rocks on 
the island of Ishanker, breakers in the stream up the 
river. However, there is no doubt that we might sail 
away victoriously over these obstacles at the time of 
the inundation, for the river here rises to about eighteen 
feet high. The main thing would be, then, for north 
winds to blow exactly at this period strong enough to 
withstand the pressure of water rising in this mountain 
land; for I am still of opinion that the rapidity of the 
current increases from hence in such a manner, that 
we could not advance by the rope even with the best 
will. We have remained here at the island three entire 
days, and the ne plus ultra is not so much inscribed on 
the pillars of Hercules in the water, as desired in the 
hearts of the whole expedition. 

*The war-dance which the blacks performed yester- 
day has contributed certainly to the final determination 
to return. Even I thought yesterday that I heard and 
saw in the fearful battle-song a declaration of war, and 
a challenge to the contest. It was almost impossible 
to persuade one’s self that it was merely a mark of 
honour. The natives marched up and down the island 
in columns, brandishing their lances in the air; sung 
their war-songs with threatening countenances and 
dreadful gestures; then fell into still greater ecstacy, 
ran up and down, and roared their martial chant. 
Nevertheless I altered my opinion that this was done 
with hostile ers for the native interpreters remained 
quietly with us on board the vessel; and when we sent 
them to request that this honour might not be paid 
to us, they returned, though not having effected their 
object. 

‘It was thought advisable that we should leave the 
shore, for the natives had only need to have sprung 
down to be on board our vessels. There were certainly 
too many black people; and a warlike rapacious enthu- 
siasm might easily, it was true, possess their minds, 
influenced as they were by the military mancuvres. 
It was well, therefore, that a reiterated request on our 
side was answered, and an end put to the warlike 
ceremony without our having betrayed our fear by 
pushing off from the shore... . Selim Capitan was 
really inclined to explore the ascent; but this continua- 
tion of the voyage was not to last longer than a day. 
But when he knelt this morning on his carpet before 
sunrise, directing his face to the East for prayer, and 
discerned the numerous fires on the right shore, which 
he had not remarked during his ablutions, he looked 
at me so mournfully and suspiciously that I could 
scarcely restrain my laughter. He concluded his prayer ; 
and now he saw also, on the island Ishanker near us, a 
number of such little straw fires, over which the naked 
people were warming themselves, whilst nearly every 
single man was stretching out his long legs over his 
own little fire. Then his courage sank anew, for there 
were still more blacks than yesterday. 

‘These men, however, did not come empty-handed, 
and barter rose to & pitch of greatness and variety such 
as we had not before seen: a quantity of fowls, goats, 
sheep, cows, and calves, wood, ferruginous sand, and 
iron dross, tobacco, pipes, sunsim durra, weapons, all 
kinds of ornaments for the body—everything for beads. 
Nevertheless the good Ethiopians did not show them- 
selves to-day quite blameless, for they sold quivers full 
of arrows, many of which were without points. They 
delivered the wares while receiving the beads; or the 
seller ran hastily away, retaining the goods as well as 

purchase-money. They cuffed and wrestled with 
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our men, without, however, making use of their wea- 

On the whole, however, the injustice was on 
our side ; the drum, therefore, beat to recall the crew to 
the vessels. 

*It was the middle of the day, about two o’clock, when 
Selim Capitan, in order to take his leave, and to employ 
the dreaded people at the moment of our departure, and 
keep them far from us, threw ten cups of sug-sug on 
shore ; and the cannons on all the vessels were dis- 
charged, to bid solemn farewell with twenty-one shots 
to the beautiful country which must contain so many 
more interesting materials.’ 

They were at this time something less than five de- 
grees from the equator; and considering the nature of 
the stream throyghout the whole northern portion of its 
course, we may infer that if its channel tend southward, 
the sources of the White Nile may be beyond the equi- 
noctial line. The stream was still large, and the naviga- 
tion of it beyond the rocks apparently quite practicable. 
But it may beyond that point be fed by numerous tribu- 
taries, which would enable us to account for its great 
volume of the much shorter course. All this, however, 
remains in doubt; though, as we have already observed, 
there is some probability that the veil may ere long be 
lifted from the fountains of the Nile. 


RAMBLES OF AN OBJECTLESS MAN. 


* Happy are they who find their bread ready baked,’ isa 
proverb which often recurs to the thoughts of those who 
have the trouble of baking it for themselves. But, as 
Sancho would say, ‘ every one knows best where his own 
shoe pinches him,’ and my misfortune consists in having 
that very abundance for which so many others pine. 

I am one of those who may be said to enjoy a life of 
easy competence. As there is no reason why I should 
work, I do not work; as no one opposes my will, I may 
be said to have no will; in short, I am losing all appetite 
for enjoyment of every description; and I am really ill, 
seriously ill: even my physician is ready to allow it. 
He tells me to amuse myself; but this is more easily said 
than done: he orders me to walk; I obey him; but ennui 
follows me everywhere. I am as weary of the parks 
and the West End, as of the bustling City. I find it as 
difficult to suppress a yawn at a fancy ball, as when 
seated at my own chimney-corner, or my friend's fireside. 
As to the parks, I go there but seldom. I feel morti- 
fied at not having a handsome tilbury, or a prancing 
horse; neither of which, if I had them, would, after all, 
afford me any real gratification. I am made unhappy 
by seeing others enjoy luxuries which I cannot afford. 
Enjoy! did I say? Perhaps, after all, they enjoy them 
not. They are envied by pedestrians, that is all; and 
yet the sight of even this poor satisfaction is irksome to 
me. To-day, however, for a wonder, my walk was suffi- 
ciently agreeable to make me wish to remember it. It 
enabled me to pass two hours in blissful oblivion of my 
fits of indigestion, my aching head, and the leaden pace 
of time. A bright thought struck me—I will write the 
history of my walk, and this will enable me to pass one 
more hour without ennui. 

I went out, as I had done day after day, weary of 
being at home, without feeling a wish to be anywhere 
else. I turned my steps, with a sort of mechanical indif- 
ference, towards Hyde Park. It was a dull April day; 
the atmosphere was neither hot nor cold: all around me 
looked gloomy and uninviting. Still I strolled on, not 
knowing what else to do, till I reached a spot which was 
the resort of numerous pedestrians, workmen lounging 
away their hour of repose, women, old men, and children. 
I leant against a tree, and stood silently observing the 
scene before me. There were a number of children 
belonging to the poorer classes, playing about under the 
eye of their mothers, or perhaps under that of a grand- 
father or grandam, proud of their little charge; whilst, 
mingled here and there amongst them were groups of 
high-born children, handsomely dressed, and attended 


by their nursery-maids. I could not help asking 
myself the question, ‘ Which are the happiest ?’ 

My attention was quickly arrested by two of the 
loveliest and most tastefully-dressed children I had ever 
seen. It was impossible for the eye not to rest with 
pleasure on their graceful forms, rosy cheeks, fair blue 
eyes, and cherry lips. A lady might be able to describe 
more particularly their costumes of richly-broidered 
cashmere pelisses, and beaver hats with waving plumes 
—but the charm of the ensemble was enough for me; 
and I could not take my eyes off these little embryo 
dandies, the eldest of whom seemed barely five years 
of age. They were throwing from one to the other, 
with the most imperturbable gravity, a ball, which con- 
tinually missed its aim, and rolled upon the ground. 
It was picked up each time by the little boy whose 
turn it was next to throw it; and the brilliant ball of 
gold and blue was thus passed backwards and for- 
wards with as much cool gravity as if they had been 
two old ambassadors exchanging their credentials, 
The only variety which occurred to enliven the mo- 
notony of the game, was the care with which the elder 
of the two—who, I suspect, was the owner of the toy— 
wiped off the dust from the glittering plaything with 
his little white hand, which he took care each time 
duly to rub in his nurse’s apron, and then returned to 
his game with the most stoical indifference. 

As I stood contemplating these beautiful children, 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a very different 
object. A ragged, chubby-cheeked boy sprung forward 
with a cry of delight, and knelt upon the grass by the 
two young players. His features were irregular and 
strongly marked, his shoulders high, and his well-worn 
fustian garments hung clumsily about him. The new- 
comer clapped his hands, and laughed for joy : his large 
eyes sparkled with delight. The sedate, high-born 
boys, the brilliant ball, seem to exist only for him. 
Each time that it bounds towards the side where he 
kneels, he bends forward in wondering admiration ; but 
still he ventures not to touch, hardly even to breathe 
upon it. The young players, without deigning to be- 
stow upon him more than a passing look, take up their 
toy carelessly from his side—the game recommences, 
and with it his transports of joy. No one, however, 
invites him to take his turnin playing with this beau- 
tiful ball. No one, in exchange for his joyous sym- 
pathy, offers him the smallest share of the pleasure 
which they were themselves so listlessly enjoying. 
Each kept that which was his own: the poor boy his 
superabounding delight; the two others their plaything 
and their dignity. Whilst I remained a passive looker- 
on at this scene, that verse of the Gospel, ‘To him that 
hath shall more be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to 
have,’ came forcibly to my mind. It seemed to me that 
this joyous-hearted little fellow, with his well-patched 
clothes and beaming countenance, was an exemplifica- 
tion of this truth. I know not what irresistible folly 
possessed me, but I felt a sudden desire to give a play- 
thing to this child, who certainly did not need one—he 
who took so much delight in only seeing the playthings 
of others. 

‘I traversed the park in haste, not indeed without 
some misgivings that I was perhaps creating an artifi- 
cial want, and helping to mar an unsophisticated hap- 
piness. But it so seldom happens that I feel any im- 
pulse to action, that I have not the courage to resist one 
when it is thrown in my way. I hastened to the nearest 
toy-shop, and purchased a small wheelbarrow, thinking 
it very possible that the infantile enthusiasm of my 
young protégé for the glittering ball might already 
have expended itself. I could not help enjoying pro- 
spectively the delight of my ragged friend. But, alas! 
on my return the whole group had disappeared: the 
two little boys, their smart nurses, and the joyous 
looker-on, all had vanished from the scene; neither 
could I any longer discover on the empty benches the 
pale and sickly-looking woman whom I had supposed 
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to be the mother of the poor boy. I every 
vain. 

I soon found, however, that I, or rather the toy I 
carried, had become the object of universal attention, 
and that I was followed with longing eyes by every little 
ragamuflin in the park. Whenever I appeared, I heard 
echoed on every side of me, ‘ The wheelbarrow !—there 
is the gentleman—the gentleman with the wheel- 
barrow!’ After a quarter of an hour spent in a fruit- 
less search, I turned my steps towards my solitary home, 
grievously disappointed. I felt also somewhat embar- 
rassed by my purchase, and not a little discomposed at 
hearing myself called by every group of children whom 
I passed, ‘The gentleman with the wheelbarrow.’ As I 
thus pursued my way, doing my best to conceal my 
toy, I overtook an old man carrying on his back a little 
girl, warmly wrapped in a fur cape, which in its days 
of pristine freshness had doubtless borne the name of 
ermine; but to which time—the unveiler of still more 
important secrets—had restored the appearance and the 
name of cat-skin. The old man leant with one hand 
upon his stick, whilst in the other he held a wind- 
instrument, whether a clarionet or bassoon I know not, 
for my eyes were fixed upon the child whom he carried 
on his back. The moment the poor wandering musi- 
cian stopped, the little creature glided into his arms, 
and was gently deposited on the ground. I then disco- 
vered a pair of crutches which formed her only support : 
she was a perfect cripple. 

The poor father had stopped at the steps of a hall- 
door, and was seeking with gentle care to seat his un- 
fortunate little charge as comfortably as he could, when 
I approached them. ‘Here,’ said I, ‘this is for her. 
You will be able to seat your child more comfortabiy 
there than on the cold pavement.’ 

I am no poet, and such one ought to be in order to 
give the most remote idea of the transports which the 
poor little sufferer manifested on receiving this unex- 
pected gift. Her eyes danced with delight as she 
exclaimed eagerly, ‘For me!—for me!’ She dropped 
her crutches ; and, seeming inspired with new vigour by 
the excitement of the moment, pushed it before her for 
a few yards. 

*You do not thank the gentleman,’ said her father 
gently. She let go the wheelbarrow, raised towards me 
her sparkling eyes, and with an expression of grateful 
ewe which I shall not readily forget, kissed her 

ittle hand to me over and over again. Never did any 

expression of gratitude so touch my heart as that of 
this little cripple : never can I forget the tone in which 
she exclaimed, ‘For me !—for me!’ As I entered my 
own door, I met an old colleg panion, to whom I 
related this little incident. He asked me coldly, ‘ Whether 
the little girl were pretty ?? Where shall we find a 
face which is not pretty when it beams with grateful 
joy? 

For the first time during many a long year I 


this day without ennui; and during my walk I learned 


this one important lesson—that as the luminaries of 
heaven reflect from one to another their light and heat, 
even so it is that one human heart must reflect upon 
the other the genial glow of happiness and joy. 


FRESH AIR. 


Man acts strangely. Although a current of fresh air is 
the very life of his lungs, he seems indefatigable in the 
exercise of his inventive powers to deprive himself of this 
heavenly blessing. Thus he carefully closes every cranwy 
of his bedchamber i its entrance, and he prefers 
that his lungs should receive the mixed effluvium from his 
cellar and larder, and from a patent little modern aquarius, 
in lieu of it. Why should man be so terrified at the admis- 
sion of night air into any of his apartments? It is nature’s 
everflowing current, and never carries the destroying angel 
with it. See how soundly the delicate little wren and ten- 
der robin under its full and immediate influence, and 
how fresh vigorous and joyous they rise amid the sur- 


rounding dew-drops of the morning. Although exposed 
all night long to the air of heaven, their lungs are never 
out of order, and this we know by the daily repetition of 
their song. Look at the newly-born hare, without any 
nest to go to. It lives and thrives, and becomes strong and 
playful, under the unmitigated inclemency of the falling 
dews of night. I have here a fine male turkey, full eight 
years old, and he has not passed a single night in shelter. 
He roosts in a cherry-tree, and always is in primest health 
the year throughout. Three dunghill fowls, preferring this 
cherry-tree to the warm perches in the hen-house, took up 
their airy quarters with him early in October, and have 
never gone to any other roosting-place. The cow and the 
horse Se safely on the cold damp ground, and the roc- 
buck lies down to rest in the heather, on the dewy moun- 
tain’s top. I myself can sleep all night long, bareheaded, 
under the full moon’s watery beams, without any fear of 
danger, and pass the day in wet shoes without catching 
cold. Coughs and colds are generally caught in the tran- 
sition from an overheated room to a cold apartment ; but 
there would be no danger in this movement if ventilation 
were properly attended to—a precaution little thought of 
now-a-days.— Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 


MY EEN ARE DIM WI’ TEARS. 
My een are dim wi’ tears, John, 
My heart is sair wi’ wae, 
I lie an’ watch the stars, John, 
Awearying for the day ; 
Yet it winna bring me rest, John, 
An’ it canna bring me peace, 
Till the clay is on my breast, John, 
An’ thocht and feeling cease ! 


I hae looed ye weel and lang, John, 
An’ shall while I hae life ; 
But ‘ye’ve caused me mony a pang, John, 
Wha should hae been your wife. 
Though ye never said a word, John, 
My trusting heart to win, 
Ye hae leed before the Lord, John, 
An’ that is deeper sin ! 


Ye're hand leed seeking mine, John, 
When naebody could see ; 

An’ ye kissed it mony a time, John, 
An’ wasna that a lee? 

An’ your cen leed looking luve, John, 
Whene’er they turned on me; 

An’ your gifts, what did they pruve, John, 
But love—or treachery ? 


An’ your step leed coming here, John, 
Sae aft in cauld an’ rain, 

For mony a happy year, John, 
Whase memory is pain ! 

For I thocht the time would come, John, 
When we nae mair would part ; 

Yet ye gaed without ae word, John, 
To ease my breaking heart! 


Ye cam’ o’ your ain will, John, 
Ye saw that I was poor; 
Ye kenn’d I was nae light o° love: 
Ye should hae passed our door. 
But I loo ye after a’, John, 
An’ pray to God in heaven, 
That I may be ta’en hame, John, 
An’ your deceit forgiven ! 
Mary. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST POISON. 

In Germany, to prevent poison being obtained for evil pur- 
poses, none PA allowed to be sold without a written order 
or certificate from a physician. To prevent rat-poison being 
made a bad use of, or taken by mistake, the arsenic is 
mixed with tallow and lampblack, which makes a com- 
pound that no human being could partake of. None is 
allowed to be sold in a pure state. 
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